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ABSTRACT 
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- This  report  presents  the  results  of  the  initial  phase  of  a high  angle-of- 
attack  integrated  parameter  identification  development  programjsponsored 
by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  (Contract  N00014-72-C-0328) . The  purpose  of 
this  prograin^is  to  develop  the  simulations,  identification  models,  and  flight 
test  procedures  which  will  offer  improved  accuracy  in  the  determination  of 
aerodynamic  characteristics  in  the  stall/post-stall  flight  regime. 


A review  of  high  angle-of-attack  aerodynamics jLs  first  presented  in  this 
report  to  summarize 5(bhe  complicated  flow  interactions  which  occur  in  the  stall/ 
post-stall  flight  regime  and  isolate:;  important  phenomena  that  should  be 
simulated.  Motions  such  as  ^pitch  up^,  ^wing  rock’*  and  *yaw  departure1* 
characterize  such  incipient  spin  conditions. 


A summary  of  analysis,  wind  tunnel  and  flight  testing  experience  in  the 
high  angle-of-attack  regime  is  also  presented,  n These  results  clearly  illustrate 
the  importance  of  accurate  flight  testing  procedures  in  order  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  better  modeling,  understanding,  and  predicting  of  high  angle-of-attack 
stability  and  control  characteristics. 


* The  major  sections  of  this  report  describe  a six-degree-of-freedom  computer 

, -v  * ■ • 

program  which  has  been  developed  by  SGI>as  the  first  step  in  the  integrated 
identification  procedure.  This  program  will  be  used  by  SCT>  to  simulate  flight 
test  data,  to  compare  with  simplified  identification  models,  and  for  the  overall 
development  of  the  high  angle-of-attack  identification  procedures. 

The  simulation  program  has  been  used  to  reproduce  typical  stall/post-stall/ 
spin  motions.  In  particular  "wing  rock",  "pitch  up"  and  "yaw  departure"  have  been 
reproduced  using  a "lg"  stall  maneuver  for  the  F-4  aircraft.  The  simulation 
includes  nonlinear  "table  look-up"  aerodynamics,  and  an  "autopilot"  to  reproduce 
pilot  motions.  Buffet  and  air  turbulence  effects,  and  effects  of  measurement 
noise  on  the  recorded  response  histories  are  also  simulated.  It  is  shown  that 
this  simulation  generates  the  data  characteristics  of  high  angle-of-attack 
responses  for  use  with  the  integrated  parameter  identification  program. 
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i introdi/:tion 


The  mission  requirement?  of  present  and  future  high-performance  military 
aircraft  demand  an  improvement  in  the  stability  and  control  characteristics 
in  high  angle-of-attack  flight  regimes.  Past  experience  has  well  documented 
the  poor  characteristics  of  aircraft  such  as  the  F-4  during  stall,  post  stall, 
and  spin  regimes.  It  has  been  estimated  that  out-of-control  aircraft  losses 
have  cost  the  U.  S.  government  an  average  of  $40  million/year  (Reference  1). 

A prerequisite  to  developing  better  stability  and  control  characteristics 
is  the  understanding  of  basic  phenomena  that  occur  in  stall/post  stall  flight 
regime  and  the  relation  of  these  phenomena  to  spin  entry.  Such  an  understanding 
would 

(1)  enable  existing  aircraft  to  be  employed  more  safely  and  effectively 

(2)  provide  the  basis  for  designing  control  systems  to  prevent  spin 

(3)  improve  the  high  angle-of-attack  stability  and  control  characteristics 
of  future  military  aircraft. 

Although  stall/ spin  phenomena  have  been  a safety  hazard  for  many  years, 
the  introduction  of  thin  swept  wings  and  axially-concentrated  fuselage  mass 
in  modern  high  performance  aircraft  has  compounded  the  danger  and  focused 
attention  on  the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  Several  approaches  have  been 
developed  for  understanding  and  predicting  stall/post-stall/spin  flight 
characteristics  of  these  aircraft.  As  shown  in  Figure  1.1  the  three  basic 
elements:  theoretical  calculations,  wind  tunnel  tests,  and  full  scale  tests 

all  play  an  essential  but  often  limited  role  in  this  understanding  and  prediction. 
These  three  approaches  are  highly  interactive;  what  is  learned  from  one  approach 
may  often  be  used  to  strengthen  other  approaches.  For  example,  where  aero- 
dynamic characteristics  can  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of  theory  and  wind  tunnel 
tests,  such  as  for  the  design  phase,  full  scale  flight  tests  are  used  to  validate 
these  predictions  and  substantiate  the  design. 

It  is  often  found  that  deficiencies  in  wind  tunnel  predictions  resulting 
from  differences  in  Reynolds  number,  Mach  number,  and  pilot  actions  cause  these 


flight  tests  to  assume  a much  more  important  role  in  understanding  aerodynamic 
behavior  of  the  full  scale  design.  However,  determining  stability  and  control 
parameters  from  flight  test  data  in  the  high  angle-of-attack  region  is  an 
ambitious  undertaking.  The  large  number  of  parameters  and  nonlinear  models  that 
are  necessary  to  describe  high  angle-of-attack  phenomena,  the  presence  of  dynamic 
noise  resulting  from  buffet  and  turbulence,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  angle- 
of-attack  and  sideslip  meant rements,  and  the  strong  dependence  on  control  inputs, 
require  rigorous  data  reduction  techniques.  Such  techniques  represent,  at  a 
minimum,  state-of-the-art  identification  technology. 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  develop  the  required  simulations,  iden- 
tification programs,  and  flight  test  procedures  and  to  apply  the  resulting 
methodology  to  extract  stability  and  control  characteristics  from  high  angle- 
of-attack  flight  test  data.  The  scope  of  the  overall  project  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  1.2  and  outlined  as  follows: 

Phase  I - Simulation 


The  first  task  in  this  phase  is  to  develop  a complete  six  degree  of  freedom 
simulation  that  will  accurately  describe  high  angle-of-attack  responses,  such 
as  wing  rock,  roll  and  yaw  departure,  and  spin.  This  simulation  will  be  used 
to  generate  simulated  flight  test  data  and  to  corraborate  simplified  models  that 
will  be  required  for  the  identification  process.  This  phase  includes  a develop- 
ment of  the  equations  of  motion,  a nonlinear  aerodynamic  model,  selection  of 
control  inputs  and  initial  conditions  and  modeling  the  instrumentation  system. 

The  second  task  includes  developing  simplified  models  for  identification 
purposes  and  simulating  the  entire  identification  process.  The  main  objective 
of  this  task  is  to  simplify  the  complete  six-degree-of-freedom  model  to  a 
realistic  model  with  a greatly  reduced  number  of  parameters  that  will  be  used 
to  extract  stability  and  control  parameters  from  flight  data.  This  task  is 
an  iterative  process  between  model  selection,  simulated  parameter  identification 
and  model  verification  (comparing  to  the  six-degree-of-freedom  responses).  This 
task  would  also  include  specifications  for  instrumentation  and  flight  control 
inputs,  and  recommendations  for  a flight  test  program. 

* 
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Figure  1.1  Conceptual  Diagram  of  Analysis  of  Aircraft  Dynamics 


Figure  1.2.  Generalized  Work  Flow  Chart 
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Phase  II  - Flight  Test 

The  objective  of  this  phase  is  to  apply  the  analysis  techniques,  under- 
standing of  high  angle-of-attack  phenomena,  and  computer  programs  to  extract 
stability  and  control  characteristics  from  actual  flight  test  data. 

The  above  program  is  believed  to  be  a methodical  and  systematic  approach 
for  extending  existing  identification  technology,  to  a successful  methodology 
for  high-angle-of-attack  flight  test  and  data  reduction. 


This  report  is  an  interim  engineering  report  covering  the  first  task  of 
phase  I - the  development  of  the  six-degree-of-freedom  simulation.  Succeeding 
sections  of  this  report  include:  a review  of  previous  work  that  is  pertinent 

to  an  understanding  and  simulation  of  high  angle-of-attack  responses  (Section  II), 
a discussion  of  the  six  degree-of-f reedom  simulation  (Section  III),  and  a 
presentation  of  the  simulation  results  (Section  IV) . A brief  summary  of  the 
work  accomplished  during  this  period  and  the  conclusions  resulting  from  this 
study  are  presented  in  Section  V. 
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SURVEY  OF  PREVIOUS  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  RESULTS 

2.1  GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  HIGH  ANGLE-OF-ATTACK  FLIGHT  REGIMES 

2.1.1  Introduction  and  Summary 

An  understanding  of  the  stall/post-stall  high  angle-of-attack  regime  is 
essential  to  the  design  of  high  performance  fighter  aircraft.  The  complicated 
aerodynamic  interactions  of  this  regime  have  been  studied  by  theoretical  and 
wind  tunnel  techniques.  The  most  relevant  results  of  these  efforts  are  reviewed 
in  this  section. 

There  are  abrupt,  nonlinear  changes  in  force  and  moments  on  a high  performance 
aircraft  as  it  enters  the  high  angle-of-attack  regime.  In  subsonic  flight,  these 
changes  are  caused  by  increasing  areas  of  stalled  flow  over  the  aircraft  as  angle- 
of-attack  is  increased.  Some  separation  may  be  expected  as  low  as  10°  or  12°. 

Such  stall  not  only  affects  the  wing  moments,  but  also  causes  changes  in  the  air 
flow  over  the  tail  surfaces.  As  the  angle-of-attack  increases,  these  combine  to 
produce  nonlinear  and  often  destabilizing  effects  on  vehicle  motion.  With  in- 
creasing speeds,  compressibility  effects  complicate  the  flow  significantly  and 
can  cause  further  nonlinear  changes  in  the  forces  and  moments. 

These  nonlinear  effects  produce  characteristic  responses  of  aircraft  which 

are  used  to  define  the  stall  regime.  For  nonswept-wing  aircraft  at  low  subsonic 

speeds,  stall,  flow  separation  over  much  of  the  wing,  CT  , and  drag  increase 

nnax 

occur  nearly  simultaneously.  On  highly  swept  wings  at  high  subsonic  speeds, 

however,  flow  separation  occurs  at  lower  incidences  than  CT  . For  some  con- 

nnax 

figurations,  CT  is  not  easily  defined  since  there  is  no  significant  loss  in 
nnax 

C at  high  angles  of  attack.  It  may  even  be  that  C continues  to  increase  beyond 
L Li 

"stall".  Because  of  this,  it  is  more  practical,  from  an  operational  point  of 
view,  to  define  stall  by  the  occurrence  of  aircraft  responses  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  nonlinear  force  and  moment  variations  of  post-6tall  angles-of-attack.  For 
example,  buffet  intensity,  pitch-up,  and  wing  rock  are  defining  characteristics 
for  stall  in  the  F-4  (Reference  2). 


These  phenomena  also  serve  to  cue  the  pilot  that  incipient  spin  conditions 
exist  during  a maneuver.  Unfortunately,  there  is  not  a unique  relationship 
between  responses  such  as  wing  rock  and  the  instantaneous  angle-of-attack.  An 
example  of  this  is  discussed  in  the  F-4  pilot  handbook  (Reference  2): 

"Wing  rock  is  unpredictable  (e.g.,  in  an  accelerated  stall)  but 
generally  starts  at  about  22  to  25  units  and  progresses  to  high 
frequency,  large  amplitude  roll  oscillation." 

This  unpredictability  will  be  discussed  further  in  Section  2.3.1. 


This  section  discusses  the  aerodynamic  environment  of  the  stall/post-stall/ 
spin  regime.  The  important  area  of  inertial  coupling  and  its  effect  on  roll 
departure  and  spin  is  not  reviewed,  due  to  its  extensive  coverage  in  the  litera- 
ture (References  3). 


2.1.2  Analytical  Aspects 

As  with  many  extreme  operating  conditions,  purely  mathematical  predictions 
of  behavior  of  aircraft  response  in  the  high  angle-of-attack,  high-speed  region 
have  not  proven  successful.  It  is  true  that  developed  spin  has  been  mathemati- 
cally analyzed  (Reference  3).  However,  the  flow  fields  for  the  transient  con- 
ditions of  post-stall  gyrations  and  of  recovery  have  proven  too  complex  for 
accurate  mathematical  description. 


Instead,  the  basis  for  high  angle-of-attack  response  simulation  has  come  to 
depend  on  wind  tunnel  measurements  of  the  aircraft  forces  and  moments,  usually 
on  scaled  models.  These  forces  and  moments  are  then  used  in  six-degree-of-freedom 
computer  simulations  to  describe  the  behavior  by  time  histories.  Such  simulations 
have  been  used  for  many  years  by  NASA,  and  more  recently  by  industry.  An 
excellent  summary  of  these  simulation  efforts  is  given  in  Reference  4. 

The  use  of  wind  tunnel  force  and  moment  data  is  subject  to  uncertainties  for 
high  angle-of-attack,  high-speed  conditions.  Reference  5 discusses  the  properties 
of  lateral  and  longitudinal  stability  derivatives  below  the  stall  angle-of-attack. 
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Above  stall,  the  concept  of  a stability  derivative  (i.e.,  first  partial  of  the 
force  or  moments  with  respect  to  a or  3)  is  meaningful,  at  best,  only  over  a small 
region,  due  to  nonlinearities.  Hence  the  use  of  wind  tunnel  data  to  give  linear 
approximations  to  aircraft  response  is  dubious.  Chambers  (Reference  6)  has  used 
this  approximation  procedure  to  obtain  quantitative  stability  results,  although 
he  emphasizes  the  need  for  the  computer  set  of  nonlinear  forces  and  moments  for 
actual  simulation  of  aircraft  response. 

The  rotary  forces  and  moments  (due  to  rates  of  pitch,  roll,  and  yaw)  are 
difficult  to  measure.  The  interpretation  and  use  of  these  measurements  is  obscure 
because  of  the  nonlinearity  and  nonstationarity  of  the  flow. 

Compounding  these  difficulties  are  the  differences  in  Reynolds  numbers  and 
Mach  numbers  between  tunnel  and  free  flight  conditions.  Hancock  (Reference  7.) 
reviews  these  conditions  with  respect  to  swept  wing  aircraft  at  high  angle-of- 
attack  and  transonic  speeds. 

Clearly  then,  it  is  the  full  scale  flight  tests  which  finally  define .phe  adequacy 
of  wind  tunnel  measurements,  or  more  correctly,  the  modifications  required  to  the 
wind  tunnel  data.  The  degree  to  which  the  two  sources  correlate  may  be  based 
on  characteristic  responses  of  the  aircraft.  Such  responses  are  discussed  quali- 
tatively in  the  following  subsection. 


2.1.3  Pitch-Up 


and  Yaw  Divergence 


Three  important  phenomena  associated  with  separated  flow  are  "pitch-up", 
"wing  drop"  and  "yaw  divergence".  These  terms  describe  motions  about  each  of 
the  three  axes  of  the  aircraft.  The  driving  moments  for  these  motions  arise 
from  aerodynamic  flow  disturbances  associated  with  regions  of  separated  flow. 
There  may  also  be  interference  effects  due  to  asymmetric  vortex  shedding. 
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"Pltch-up"  is  due  to  a change  in  sign  of  the  aerodynamic  pitching  moment 
derivative,  C,^.  Commonly,  this  is  caused  by  flow  separation  in  the  tip 
region  of  swept-back  wings.  As  the  angle-of-attack  is  increased,  the  tips  of 
the  swept-back  wings  tend  to  stall  first  (because  of  the  spanwise  flow  component 
of  the  boundary  layer).  Since  the  tip  region  of  the  wing  is  behind  the  c.g., 
the  sudden  loss  in  lift  in  that  region  creates  a nose-up  pitching  moment. 

Another  mechanism  which  creates  pitch-up  is  the  effect  of  the  wing  and  body 
on  the  flow  conditions  at  the  tail.  For  example,  as  the  wing  tip  region 
separates,  the  trailing  vortex  system  moves  inboard  and  tends  to  increase  the 
downwash  on  the  horizontal  tail.  This  creates  an  additional  nose-up  pitching 
movement.  In  addition,  there  is  a pitch-up  contribution  from  inertial  coupling 
discussed  in  Blakelock  (Reference  35). 


Pitch-up  is  predictable  for  the  F-4  from  static  wind  tunnel  tests  (see 

Figure  2.5).  The  slope  of  the  moment  curve,  C , changes  sign  locally  in  the 

a 

region  of  a=  15°.  Positive  values  of  C indicate  a static  longitudinal 

m 

a 

instability  and  the  aircraft  will  tend  to  pitch  up  to  a new  equilibrium  point 

(if  such  exists)  where  C is  again  negative. 

m 

a 


Pitch-up  may  also  be  caused  in  the  transonic  regime  by  shock-induced  stall. 
The  aircraft  will  experience  pitch-up  if  the  region  of  separated  flow  is  aft  of 
the  c.g.,  and  "tuck-under"  if  this  region  is  forward  of  the  c.g.  The  mechanism 
of  shock- induced  stall  is  an  inability  of  the  boundary  layer  to  remain  attached 
due  to  the  added  adverse  pressure  gradient  across  a shock  wave  adjacent  to  the 
boundary  layer.  On  an  airfoil,  the  chordwise  position  of  the  shock  is  important 
in  determining  whether  the  flow  will  separate.  One  of  the  design  goals  of  the 
supercritical  airfoil  is  to  position  the  shock  forward  where  the  boundary  layer 
is  still  energetic. 


*Reference  8 
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"Wing  drop1'  is  due  to  a sudden  change  in  the  rolling  moment.  It  occurs  at 
high  angle  of  attack  due  to  asymmetric  progression  of  stall  over  the  aircraft. 
Because  of  the  nonlinear  and  abrupt  nature  of  flow  separation,  only  slight 
asymmetries  in  the  aircraft  or  air  flow  are  sufficient  to  trigger  wing  drop. 
Hancock  (Reference  7)  stresses  that  wing  drop  is  sensitive  to  small  details  In 
aircraft  geometry  and  states  that  its  exact  nature  "is  impossible  to  predict  and 
difficult  to  produce  in  a wind  tunnel". 


Aircraft  asymmetries  have  been  measured  in  a wind  tunnel  (see  Reference  8 
for  example),  of  course,  but  these  slight  asymmetries  would  vary  from  aircraft 
to  aircraft. 

Wing  drop  may  be  associated  with  "wing  rock",  a roll  oscillation  of  dutch- 
roll  mode  with  only  slight  sideslip  angles.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  other 
factors  affect  wing  rock  - as  will  be  discussed  in  Section  2.4. 


"Yaw  departure"  (or  nose  slice)  is  a now  well-known  characteristic  of  high 
angle-of-attack  flight.  It  is  a rapid  directional  divergence  leading  to  large 
sideslip  angles.  It  arises  primarily  from  negative  values  of  the  directional- 
stability  derivative,  . Although  not  necessarily  a high-speed  problem,  it 
has  been  found  to  be  aggravated  by  high  velocities  and  by  the  configuration 
designs  of  high-speed  aircraft. 

The  yawing  (weathercock  stability)  is  the  sum  of  two  large  contributions, 
specifically  a normally  stable  moment  from  the  vertical  stabilizer  and  an  unstable 
moment  from  the  fuselage.  The  wind  contribution  is  small  for  low  angles-of— attack , 
but  asymmetric  flow  from  the  wing  at  high  angles  of  attack  is  an  important  consider- 
ation. 

The  mechanism  of  directional  divergence  for  the  F-4  is  a combination  of 
adverse  sidewash  and  reduced  dynamic  pressure  at  the  tail.  According  to  Chambers 
and  Anglin  (Reference  6) , "The  adverse  sidewash  was  generated  by  the  wing- 
fuselage  combination  and  was  related  to  stalling  of  the  leading-wing  panel  during 
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a sideslip  at  high  angles  of  attack."  , An  additional  factor  at  high  speed  would 
be  the  reduction  in  lift-curve-slope  of  the  vertical  fin  due  to  compressibility 
effects . 

Reference  9 indicates  that  for  the  A-7,  a yaw  departure  mechanism  similar 
to  that  of  the  F-4  is  believed  to  exist:  "...VAC*  investigations  indicated  that 

early  boundary  [layer]  separation  occurs  on  the  A-7  wing  near  the  leading  edge 
just  inboard  of  the  chord  extension.  Continued  inboard  expansion  of  this  sepa- 
rated flow  region  occurs  with  increased  angle  of  attack  until,  near  the  stall, 
the  vertical  tail  is  subjected  to  a strong  vortex  flow". 

2.1.4  Spin 

When  an  airplane  is  stalled  and  the  controls  fixed,  the  craft  will  perform 
some  combination  of  rolling,  yawing,  and  pitching  motion,  which,  if  left  un- 
controlled, may  develop  into  a characteristic  motion  called  spin.  In  developed 
spin,  the  airplane  decends  rapidly  in  a helical  movement  about  a vertical  axis 
at  an  angle  of  attack  between  stall  and  90°. 

Spin  may  be  divided  into  three  phases  (Reference  10) — incipient  spin, 
developed  spin,  and  recovery.  Incipient  spin  is  the  non-steady  state  portion  of 
the  spin  and  is  also  known  as  the  post-stall  gyration.  Wing  rock  and  nose  slice 
(yaw  departure)  are  observed  in  this  regime.  Developed  spin  involves  a balance 
of  aerodynamic  and  inertial  moments  and  forces.  This  phase  is  capable  of  being 
analyzed  mathematically  and  correlated  with  flight  tests.  Recovery  is  the  response 
of  the  spinning  aircraft  to  the  proper  control  inputs.  Both  incipient  spin  and 
recovery  are  transient  conditions,  bnd  are  more  difficult  to  define  analytically. 

Extensive  analytical  effort  has  been  generated  on  spin  and  spin. recovery . 

A recent  general  spin/recovery  analysis  is  discussed  in  Reference  11.  This 

analysis  minimizes  a function  of  a,  3,  v,  p,  q,  and  r subject  to  the  constraints 

that  a > a , and  that  the  motion  is  purely  helical.  Hence  the  analysis,  by 
s 

minimizing  the  functional,  solves  for  the  equilibrium,  or  developed  spin  con- 
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ditions.  To  investigate  recovery,  the  analysis  includes  a six-degree-of -freedom 
simulation  with  initial  conditions  determined  by  the  solution  of  the  minimization 
problem.  Several  spins  and  recoveries  are  demonstrated,  but  no  correlation  with 
flight  test  is  given. 

j 

The  full  six-degree-of-freedom  simulation  has  proved  most  useful  for  analyz- 
ing and  correlating  mathematical  models  to  predict  spin.  Although  a brute  force 
method,  it  has  been  used  extensively  by  industry  and  government.  Some  documented 
spin  programs  are  from  the  following  companies. 

McDonnell-Douglas  Company  (Reference  12)  has  done  extensive  stall/post-stall/ 
spin  analysis,  principally  on  the  F~4  aircraft.  More  wind  tunnel  testing  and 
documented  high  angle-of-attack  flight  testing  has  been  done  on  the  F-4  than 
perhaps  any  other  aircraft.  McDonnell  has  been  able  to  simulate  spins  and  re- 
coveries, although  modifications  to  the  wind  tunnel  data  were  necessary  to 

simulate  the  erect  spin  modes.  C , C0  , and  C were  modified  by  corrections 

m’  *p*  n 

from  flight  test  and  by  changes  necessary  to  simulate  certain  spin  effects  (Refer- 
ence 14).  The  resulting  pitching  moment,  C^,  to  match  spin  rates  and  angles-of- 
attack  was  significantly  different  from  the  wind  tunnel  predictions.  Damping  in 
roll,  , was  found  to  be  highly  significant  in  influencing  spin  of  the  F-4, 
as  are  aSl  of  the  rotary  derivatives.  Reference  14  is  an  extensive  spin  study, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  determine  a configuration  and  entry  conditions  for  a 
non-recoverable  flat  spin.  Many  characteristics  of  spin  are  simulated,  although 
the  emphasis  is  not  on  stall/post-stall  gyrations. 

Northrop  Corporation  (Reference  13)  claims  that  the  spin-resistant  character- 
istic of  the  F-5  is  due  to  an  integration  of  design,  analytical,  and  tunnel-test 
approaches.  This  reference  also  discusses  the  effects  of  Reynolds  number  and 
geometry  on  spin.  Again,  the  gyrations  of  the  stall/post-stall  regime  are  not 
considered;  however,  simplified  criteria  for  predicting  spin  entry  are  discussed. 
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Vought  Aeronautics  Company's  experience  with  the  high-wing,  low-tailed 
A-7  and  F-8  has  been  directed  to  freedom  from  pitch-up  and  transonic  trim 
changes  (Reference  9).  Such  a configuration  however,  produces  a large 
destabilizing  directional  stability  gradient  with  angle  of  attack.  The  Vought 
A-7  can  enter  two  modes  of  erect  spin.  Proper  recovery  technique  requires  one- 
half  to  two  turns.  "The  airplane  will  then  recover  in  a steep  dive  requiring 
6,000  to  8,000  feet  to  achieve  level  flight."  (Reference  9) 

In  summary,  the  six-degree-of-f reedom  simulation,  with  wind  tunnel  measure- 
ments, has  proved  useful  in  analyzing  spin  and  recovery.  There  has  been  less 
attention  toward  the  stall/post-stall  region,  and  less  correlation  documented  in  that 
regime.  Developed  spin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  simulated  and  correlated  reasonably 
well. 

2.1.5  Discussion  of  Simplified  Spin  Mechanism 

For  a conventional  aircraft  with  unswept  wings,  the  primary  aerodynamic 

driving  mechanism  of  spin  is  a positive  contribution  to  from  the  rolling, 

P 

stalled  wing  ("auto-rotation").  This  may  be  seen  by  examing  the  lift  curve  in 
the  stalled  region  Figure  2.1. 


ligure  2.1  Typical  Unswept  Wing  Lift  and  Drag  Characteristics 
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Suppose  the  aircraft  has  an  angle-of-attack,  a^.  If  a roll  motion  is 
superimposed,  the  downgoing  wing  will  see  an  increased  angle-of-attack,  + A o , 
while  the  upgoing  wing  will  experience  a reduced  angle-of-attack,  - Aa.  Below 
stall  this  would  result  in  greater  lift  on  the  downgoing  wing  (stable)  , but  above 
stall,  it  yields  less  lift.  This,  coupled  with  increased  lift  on  the  upgoing 
wing,  propels  the  aircraft  to  continuous  rolling  motion.  The  angle-of-attack 
difference  between  the  two  wings  also  creates  a yawing  moment  due  to  drag  (see 
the  drag  curve,  Figure  2.1).  The  result  of  these  moments  is  a continuous  rolling, 
yawing  motion  called  spin. 

For  modern  fighter  aircraft  with  swept  wings,  the  mechanism  of  spin  depends  less 
on  wing  autorotation  and  more  on  yawing  moments  from  the  wing  and  fuselage (Figure  2.2). 
This  effect  is  exagerated  if  the  vertical  tail  becomes  ineffective  due  to  separated 
flow.  The  lift  and  drag  curves  of  a swept-wing  aircraft  exhibit  less  change  in 
lift  and  more  in  drag  at  high  angles-of-attack: 


Figure  2.2  Typical  Lift  and  Drag  Coefficients  for  a Swept 
Wing  Aircraft 
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Thus,  for  swept— wing  aircraft,  the  basic  pro-spin  moment  is  differential 
wing  drag  coupled  with  a destabilizing  moment  from  the  fuselage.  Increased 
dynamic  pressure  on  the  outside  wing  creates  a pro-spin  rolling  moment.  The 
mass  distribution  in  high-speed  aircraft  designs  creates  an  inertia  moment  which 
tends  to  flatten  the  spin.  There  is  no  known  way  of  recovering  from  a flat  spin 
in  some  types  of  aircraft.  (Reference  11  presents  a spin  recovery  method  of 
pulsating  stabilator  inputs  which  excites  an  oscillation  in  a,  eventually  break- 
ing the  aircraft  out  of  the  extremely  high  a [approximately  80° ] of  flat  spin. 

This  technique  is  shown  to  yield  recovery  from  flat  spin  in  a computer  simulation 
for  a configuration  which  cahnot  be  recovered  using  conventional  control 
techniques .) 

In  the  next  three  sections,  the  major  factors  of  the  stall/post-stall  regime 
are  discussed. 

2.2  PITCHING  MOMENTS  AT  HIGH  ANGLE-OF -ATTACK 

As  discussed  in  Section  2.1.3,  swept-wing  aircraft  typically  experience  tip 

stall  before  C is  obtained.  This  creates  a nonlinearity  in  the  curve  of 
LMAX 

pitching  moment  versus  a,  which  may  be  described  as  a reduction  in  static  margin. 
Figure  2.3  illustrates  the  shift  of  the  aircraft  aerodynamic  center,  AC1,  with  no 
tip  stall,  to  the  position,  AC2 , with  tip  stall.  In  general,  the  larger  the  sweep, 
the  larger  the  pitch-up  tendency  of  the  wing. 


Figure  2.3.  Schematic  of  Effects  of  Wing  Tip  Stall 


Abzug  (Reference  15)  points  out  that  the  wing  contribution  may  be  of  lesser 
importance  than  the  effect  of  the  wing  flow  separation  on  the  tail  surfaces.  If 
the  wing  tips  stall  first,  the  wing  vortices  shift  inboard  and  increase  the  tail 
local  downwash  for  a given  airplane  lift  coefficient.  (See  Figures  2.3  and  2.4). 


Figure  2.4  Schematic  of  Flow  Redistribution  with  Tip  Stall 


The  sum  of  these  effects  produces  nonlinear  C versus  - a curve  in  which  the 

nonlinear  effects  appear  before  C . Figure  2.5  shows  this  for  an  F-4  aircraft 

LMAX 

(Reference  8).  Hence,  for  an  instantaneous  angle  of  attack  of  about  15°,  the 

slope,  C , is  zero  or  slightly  positive  even  though  C has  not  yet  occurred. 

ma  ..  L"AX 

At  this  angle  of  attack  there  is  a destabilizing  pitch-up  moment. 

Stone  (Reference  16)  has  calculated  the  longitudinal  responses  caused  by 
this  pitching  moment  nonlinearity.  Based  on  the  data  reproduced  in  Figure  2.6 
for  a 60°  swept  wing,  the  calculated  and  flight  motions  show  good  agreement. 

The  effect  of  these  nonlinear  pitching  moments  on  the  F-4  is  described  in 


Reference  17: 


A<LW.v 


(a)  Variation  of  Cjj  with  a 


(c)  Variation  ol  Cm  with  n 


Figure  2.5  Wind  Tunnel  Variations  of  C„  and  C with 

N I" 

a (Reference  8)  (Note:  C = - C^) 


"The  F-4  longitudinal  instability  condition  is  demonstrated  in 
Figure  53,  Appendix  I,  (reproduced  here  as  Figure  2.7)  for  the  test 
aircraft  during  low  Mach  number  flight.  The  nose  rise  is  shown  by 
the  unstable  gradient  of  stabilator  and  angle  of  attack  near  8 
seconds  on  the  time  history.  This  longitudinal  instability,  com- 
bined with  deteriorating  control  effectiveness  near  the  stall  AOA's,led 
to  inadvertent  excursions  into  the  region  of  directional  divergence 
when  attempts  were  made  to  roll  with  aileron  or  rudder  at  high  AOA." 

The  latter  comment  is  very  significant,  and  is  the  reason  for  including 
the  pitch  moment  characteristic  in  any  study  of  lateral-direction  flying  qualities. 
Before  considering  this  inadvertent  entry  into  stall/post-stall  conditions,  the 
aerodynamic  environment  of  these  conditions  is  reviewed. 

2 . 3 ROLLING  AND  YAWING  MOMENTS  AT  HIGH  ANGLE-OF-ATTACK 

2.3.1  Roll  Moments  at  High  a 

The  principal  contributions  to  the  roll  moments  are  the  wing  and  the 
vertical  tail.  Secondary  contributions  are  made  by  fuselage  - wing  interference 
effects . 

The  basic  consideration  for  the  understanding  of  roll  moment  at  high  angle 
of  attack  is  the  wing  C^- versus  - a,  as  introduced  in  Section  2.1.5.  Ellison  and 
Hoak  (Reference5)  state  that,  for  wings  of  moderate-to-high  aspect  ratios  and 

moderate  sweep,  the  value  of  in  the  nonlinear  lift  ranges  may  be  estimated 

P 

by  assuming  that  variations  in  the  lift-curve  slope  will  affect  in  the  same 

P 

portions  as  . Such  a conclusion  is  based  on  the  large  moment  arm  of  wing 
sections  in  promoting  roll.  In  fact,  one  may  write  (Reference  18) 
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Figure  2.7a  Flight  Test  Recording  of  Pitch-Up  (Reference  17) 
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where  X is  the  taper  ratio. 


There  is  a correlation  between  onset  of  pitch-up  and  the  roll  moment  insta- 
bility. Figure  2.8  shows  a , versus  a curve  from  Reference  19..  . Comparing 
these  with  the  Cm  and  curves  from  Figure  2.5.  it  is  seen  that  the  destabili zin® 
increase  in  begins  when  the  Cm  and  curves  indicate  inception  of  stall. 
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Roll  Oscillation  Amplitude  = + 5.0  Degrees 


Figure  2.8  vs  a (from  Reference  19) 


Figure  2.9  is  a sketch  of  typical  wing  C vs  a relationship.  Depending  on 

Lj 

geometry,  Reynolds  number,  Mach  number,  spanwise  flow,  etc. , the  post 

max 

behavior  may  vary,  as  indicated  by  lines  A,  B,  or  C.  If,  for  example,  a dis- 
turbance sets  up  a positive  rolling  moment  (right  wing  down)>  then  the  left  wing 
CT  decreases  to  d while  the  right  wing  C increases  or  decreases  to  a,  b,  or  c 
depending  on  the  particular  wing  condition.  It  is  seen  that  if  the  slope  of  the 
pre-stall  part  of  the  curve  is  greater  than  the  negative  of  the  post-stall  curve, 
then  the  net  Cp^  across  the  span  is  destabilizing.  Of  course,  had  the  been 

below  that  for  C.  , the  Cp  would  be  stabilizing.  It  is  also  seen  that  a limit 
L p 

max  r 

cycle  type  behavior  is  possible  if  a lies  in  the  post-stall  "bucket"  of  curve  (B) . 
This  phenomenon  is  discussed  in  Reference  20. 


22 


A similar  argument  applies  to  the  effect  of  wing  stall  on  Cs  , the  dihedral 

3 

effect.  Pilots  normally  rely  on  a negative  value  of  to  lift  the  wing  moving 

3 

into  the  sideslip. However,  at  high  angles  of  attack,  conditions  could  exist  on 


the  leading  wing  similar  to  that  of  A,  B,  or  C of  Figure  2.9 
would  correspond  to  point  0 
corresponding  to  A. 


The  trailing  wing 
The  result  is  a positive  C&  for  the  leading  wing 

3 


Of  course,  other  mechanisms  are  producing  roll  moments  such  as  side-forces 

on  the  fuselage  and  tail  from  the  vortices  being  shed  off  the  stalled  wing.  The 

important  point  is  that  these  vortices  are  primarily  dependent  on  the  stall  of  the 

wing  and  hence  on  the  characteristics  of  the  wing  C -versus  - a curve. 

Li 


It  is  concluded  that  differences  in  C^-a  characteristics  between  the  two  wings 
are  the  basis  for  the  unpredictability  of  asymmetric  roll  moments  leading  to  wing 
drop.  These  differences  are  due  to  slight  geometrical  or  flow  asymmetries 
between  the  wings  and  only  become  significant  as  local  separation  occurs. 


Reference  21  points  out  that  increasing  Mach  number  tends  to  cause  Co  to 

P 

be  destabilizing  at  successively  lower  angles  of  attack.  This  is  due  to  the 

decrease  in  with  increase  in  Mach  number.  It  is  also  shown  that  hysteresis 

effects  are  present  in  Cf  when  sweep  angle  is  very  small  (3.6°)  or  very  large 

~P 

(60°).  Figure  2.10  shows  the  effect  of  sweep  on  CT  and  Co  . 

L 


The  rolling  moment  due  to  sideslip  is  discussed  in  Reference  22  for  subsonic 
and  transonic  speeds.  However,  the  results  are  applicable  only  for  low  angles  of 
attack.  Chambers,  in  Reference  6,  concludes  from  tuft  studies  on  the  F-4  that 
leading  edge  panel  stall  is  the  cause  for  the  loss  of  effective  dihedral  at  angles 
of  attack  of  approximately  15°.  The  effect  of  lift  coefficient  on  C^  is  shown  in 
Figure  2.11. 


2.3.2  Yaw  Moments  at  High  Angles^of- Attack 


Yaw  moments  have  been  extensively  studied  at  high  angles  of  attack.  Such 
moments  are  known  to  be  a primary  cause  for  yaw  departure  and  entry  into  flat 
spins . 

Both  sweepback  and  the  decreased  aspect  ratio  of  modern  designs , have  resulted 

in  a decrease  in  lift-curve  slope  and  an  increase  in  the  stall  angle-of-attack.  Thus 
the  vertical  tail  must  maintain  stability  through  a large  range  of  angle  of  attack. 
The  disturbed  flow  from  the  wing  and  fuselage  at  the  larger  angles  of  attack,  is, 
however,  generally  such  as  to  reduce  the  vertical  tail  effectiveness,  and  hence  the 
directional  stability. 

Some  factors  responsible  for  the  loss  of  high  angle-of-attack  directional 
stability  are: 

(a)  Strong  vortex  shedding  from  sharp  nosed  fuselages  (References  23  and 
24).  Figure  2.12  shows  this  effect  for  an  F-lll-type  nose.  Reference 
17  attributes  the ; differences  in  spin  characteristics  of  the  F-4E 

from  those  of  the  F-4C  or  F-4D  to  the  increased  length  and  different  shape 
of  the  F-4E  nose. 

(b)  Adverse  sidewash  interference  on  fuselage  afterbodies  and  vertical 
tails  associated  with  swept-wing  fuselage  combination  in  yaw 
(References  6 and  25).  Figure  2.13  is  an  example  of  the  effect  of 
stabilator  flow  separation  on  the  vertical  fin  for  the  F-4  (Reference  12). 

C is  further  degraded  by  blanketing  of  the  vertical  tail  by  the  wake 
(reduced  dynamic  pressure)  of  the  fuselage  and  the  wing. 

Aercalastic  effects  on  the  lateral  moments  become  significant  only  at 
supersonic  speeds  (Reference  15) . 


(a)  Lov  angles  of  attack. 


(b)  High  angles  of  attack. 


Figure  2.12  Sketches  of  Separated  Vortex  Sheets 

on  Fuselage  Forebody  (f rom  Ref erence  24  ) 


A well-documented  study  of  the  effects  of  configuration  elements  on  the 
yawing  moment  coefficient  C for  the  F-4  is  given  in  Reference  6.  Wind  tunnel 
tests  show  an  abrupt  change  in  the  yawing  moment  coefficient  between  an  angle 

A 

of  attack  of  20°  and  25°  . The  abrupt  nonlinear  change  in  C is  shown  in  Figure 

ne 

2.14  for  various  vertical  tail  size  modifications.  Figure  2.15  shows  the  effects 
of  other  F-4  configuration  changes.  It  is  seen  that  the  wing  has  little  effect 
on  C and  that  it  is  primarily  the  wing-fuselage  combination  that  causes  the 

ne 

large  nonlinear  variations.  Tuft  studies  are  used  to  verify  that  the  destabilizing 
effect  of  the  wing-fuselage-induced  sidewash  over  the  fuselage  is  increased  by 
leading  wing  panel  stall  in  aircraft  sideslip. 


It  is  concluded  that  the  loss  of  directional  stability  results  from  a 

combination  of  an  adverse  sidewash  region  at  the  rear  of  the  airplane  and  a 

reduced  dynamic  pressure  at  the  vertical  tail  location.  The  adverse  sidewash  is 

generated  by  the  wing-fuselage  combination  and  is  related  to  stalling  of  the 

leading  wing  during  sideslip.  Figure  2.16  shows  the  improvement  in  C resulting 

6 

from  a drooped  leading  edge. 

The  sharp-nosed  fuselage  effect  has  been  seen  on  the  F-lll  (Reference  24) 
as  a nonrepeatable  variation  in  at  angles  of  attack  of  30°  and  higher.  This 
seemingly  random  variation  was  confirmed  to  be  due  to  asymmetric  flow  separation 
off  the  nose.  The  sense  of  the  asymmetric  moment  was  established  by  slight 
geometric  or  aerodynamic  asymmetries  and  could  be  controlled  by  nose  stralces. 

The  time-varying  randomness  of  the  moments  is  similar  to  that  experienced  in 
missiles,  as  discussed  most  recently  in  Reference  26.  The  effects  of  such  yaw 
moment  sensitivities  tends  to  make  wind  tunnel  correlation  with  free  flight  tests 
difficult  at  very  high  angles  of  attack. 


* 

See  also  figures  C.25  and  C.26  of  Appendix  C. 
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Effect  of  Configuration  Changes  on  F-4  Yawing  Moment 
With  Respect  to  Sideslip  (from  Reference  6 ) 


In  summary,  wind  tunnel  tests  have  demonstrated  the  nonlinear  behavior  of 
critical  lateral-directional  derivatives  at  high  angles  of  attack.  These  non- 
linearities  originate  with  wing  stall,  and  interactions  of  fuselage  and  wing 
vortices  with  the  airframe  components.  Wind-tunnel  evidence  further  demonstrates 
that  these  nonlinear  effects  are  sensitive  to  Reynolds  number,  Mach  number,  and 
airframe  geometry. 

As  discussed  in  Section  2.2,  the  nonlinearity  in  C can  lead  to  inadvertent 

m 

entry  into  stall/post-stall  angles  of  attack,  where  the  iateral  direction  moments 
become  nonlinear.  An  example  of  this  for  the  F-4  is  described  in  Section  2.2. 
Figure  2.17  from  Reference  16  shows  a calculated,  inadvertent  entry  into  a critical 
yawing  moment  condition.  Once  the  stall  angle  of  attack  has  been  exceeded,  several 
types  of  behavior  may  occur.  These  are  discussed  in  the  following  section. 


1.2 


Cn/3 


Figure  2.17  Combined  Effects  of  Pitch-Up  and  Directional 

Divergence  at  Large  Angles  of  Attack.  O'rom  Reference  16) 
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2.4  "WING  ROCK"  AND  "DEPARTURE" 


2.4.1  Flight  Test  Occurrence 

At  high  angles  of  attack,  swept-wing  fighter  aircraft  have  experienced 
"wing  rock,"  a lightly  damped  or  unstable  oscillation,  primarily  in  roll,  with 
a period  of  several  seconds.  There  is  no  well  formulated  physical  mechanism 
for  this  motion;  however,  most  sources  describe  it  as  a lightly-damped  Dutch- 
roll  mode.  For  subsonic  speeds,  it  occurs  at  a sufficiently  high  angle-of -attack 
that  much  of  the  aircraft  experiences  separated  flow.  Thus  the  classical  linear 
analysis  of  Dutch-roll  must  be  modified  to  account  for  nonlinearities. 


Of  a more  dangerous  nature  is  "departure,"  a term  used  to  describe 
the  abrupt  yawing  motion  of  spin  entry. 


■ 


Several  studies  of  these  phenomena  have  been  performed,  both  in  flight 
and  in  model  tests.  The  F-4  is  again  the  most  thoroughly  studied  aircraft. 
Excerpts  from  these  various  studies  are  included  below  to  indicate  the  type 
of  aircraft  motions  experienced  at  high  angles-of-attack. 


Reference  27  is  the  Category  II  stability  and  control  evaluation 
of  the  F-4E  aircraft.  The  following  quote  (page  28)  describes  wing  rock 
and  indicates  that  SAS  had  little  effect  on  this  motion: 


At  high  angles  of  attack  (outside  the  normal 
operational  envelope ) the  Dutch  roll  mode  was 
undamped  and/or  divergent.  The  undamped  data... 
were  obtained  during  what  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  wing  rock  which  generally  occurred  at  AOA's 
between  24  and  30  units.  The  wing  rock  was 
encountered  with  SAS  either  on  or  off  and  maximum 
bank  angle  excursions  were  as  high  as  +40  degrees. 
The  roll  SAS  had  little  or  no  effect  on  reduc- 
ing these  oscillations  and  increased  the  AOA  at 
which  wing  rock  became  divergent.  The  ratio  of 
bank  to  yaw  (approximately  3)  remained  unchanged 
with  SAS  engagement. 
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Air  Force  flight  tests  of  the  F-4E,  Reference  17,  present  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  descriptions  of  pre-departure  phenomena  in 
the  low  Mach  number  cruise  condition: 


For  the  clean  loading,  lateral -direction? 1 
stability  breakdown  was  usually  observed  to 
begin  near  22-24  units  (AOA)  in  the  form  of 
wing  rock) an  unstable  dutch-roll  oscillation. 
Examples  of  wing  rock  are  presented  in 
figures  16  and  36,  Appendix  I [Figures  2.18, 
2.19  in  this  report].  As  AOA  was  further  in- 
creased, the  oscillations,  as  viewed  by  the 
pilot,  progressed  from  a primarily  roll  motion 
to  excursions  in  yaw  (nose  slice)  ....For  an 
angle- of -at tack  range  from  20°  to  35°,  direct- 
ional instability  increased,  and  the  nose  slice 
became  the  indication  of  impending  departure. 


Chambers  and  Anglin  (Reference  6)  report  the  results  of  flight  tests 
for  the  F-4  as  an  introductory  section  to  their  work  on  lateral  and 
directional  stability  characteristics.  This  discussion  of  flight  d«.  ta 
is  reproduced  here: 


The  directional  divergence  exhibited  by  the  air- 
plane at  high  angles  of  attack  is  illustrated  by 
the  time  histories  presented  in  Figure  2 [Figure  2.20 
in  this  report].  Shown  in  Figure  2 are  flight  recorder 
traces  of  the  major  flight  variables  and  control- 
surface  deflections  during  an  accelerated  stall 
at  25,000  feet  (7620  m.)  with  the  airplane  con- 
figured for  cruise  (M  = .4).  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  record  of  yaw  angle  or  yaw  rate. 

The  maneuver  was  initiated  by  rolling  to  a 
60°  banked  turn  to  the  left.  Angle  of  attack 
was  then  increased  at  an  approximately  constant 
rate.  The  normal  acceleration  trace  indicates 
airframe  buffet  occurred  at  angles  of  attack 
as  low  as  10°.  At  about  38  seconds  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  normal  acceleration  trace  starts 
to  decrease,  even  though  angle  of  attack  is 
increasing,  thereby  indicating  major  stall. 

The  angle-of -attack  at  this  time  was  about  18°; 
this  value  should  be  remembered  when  analyzing 
the  force  test  results  presented  subsequently. 


't>*CAree>  alt/ rub*  (soen>  ft)  A 
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Figure  2.18  Rolling  Departure  from  a 4g  Right  Turn 
(from  Reference  17) 
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Figure  2.18  (continued) 
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Figure  2.19  Rolling  Departure  and  Recovery  Rolls 
(from  Reference  17) 
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Figure  2.19  (Continued) 
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As  the  angle  of  attack  increased  further, 
lightly  damped  lateral  oscillations  about  the 
longitudinal  body  axis  (termed  "wing  rock") 
became  noticeable.  At  about  44  seconds  severe 
wing  rock  was  experienced;  at  about  50  seconds 
the  oscillation  diverged  violently  and  the 
aircraft  entered  a 2-1/2-turn  spin  to  the  right... 
The  angle  of  attack  at  the  time  of  directional 
divergence  was  between  20°  and  25°;  this  range 
of  angle  of  attack  should  also  be  remembered 
for  subsequent  reference." 


These  three  references  are  typical  of  the  descriptions  of  "wing  rock" 
and  its  relationship  to  departure.  However,  it  is  recalled  from  Section 
2.1  that  the  F-4J  pilot  handbook  cites  the  unpredictability  of  wing 
rock  occurrence.  Reference  17  found  that  wing  rock  was  repeatable  for 
one  aircraft  in  the  Power  Approach  (gear  down,  flaps  down)  Configuration. 
Note  that  the  extension  of  flaps  in  Power  Approach  Configuration  allows 
the  aircraft  to  go  to  a higher  angle  of  attack  before  incurring  instabil- 
ities due  to  wing  flow  separation. 

The  transonic  flight  regime  (M  > .8)  is  characterized  by  wing  rock 
onset  at  lower  angles  of  attack  than  in  the  subsonic  regime.  At 
transonic  speeds,  the  intensity  of  wing  rock  increases  with  angle  of 
attack  and  the  frequency  is  higher  than  in  low  speed  flight.  Such 
effects  may  be  related  to  shock  separation. 


The  flight  traces  of  Reference  17  display  wing  rock  and  show  its 
relationship  to  departure.  These  results  are  discussed  in  more  detail 
in  Appendix  D . Basically  it  was  found  that  wing  rock  depended  on 
the  configuration.  In  the  Power  Approach  Configuration,  wing  rock  was 
slightly  unstable  (Figure  12  of  Reference  17),  while  in  the  Cruise 
Configuration,  only  one  or  two  cycles  were  seen  before  departure 
occurred.  The  latter  type  of  motion  is  called  "pre-departure  wing 
rock"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  slower,  more  highly  damped  wing  rock  of 
the  PA  Configuration. 
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2.4.2  Prediction  of  Wing  Rock  and  Departure 


Qualitatively,  it  is  concluded  from  the  cited  references  and  the 
flight  tests  that  the  phenomena  of  "wing  rock"  is  like  a lightly- 
damped  Dutch  roll  in  which  the  roll  motion  predominates.  This  roll 
oscillation  is  triggered  by  the  asymmetrical  roll  moments  which 
produce  "wing  drop."  As  the  angle  of  attack  is  increased,  the  same 
basic  Dutch-roll -like  motion  becomes  predominantly  yaw,  eventually 
becoming  unstable  as  a yaw  departure. 


Chambers  (Reference  6 ) has  explored  this  aspect  by  analyzing  the 
linearized  lateral-directional  equations  of  the  F-4  and  has  sub- 
stantiated that  wing  rock  and  departure  may  be  associated  with  the  Dutch 
roll  mode  - with  wing  rock  predominating  at  lower  pre-stall  angles  of 
attack  and  departure  at  higher  angles  of  attack.  He  further  concludes 

that  directional  divergence  can  be  predicted  by  the  parameter  (Cn  ) 

* 0 dynamic 

This  quantity,  which  involves  C , C.  and  a,  determines  the  sign  of 

2 n8  p 

the  s coefficient  in  the  characteristic  equation  of  the  lateral  dynamics. 

Although  usually  used  to  predict  spin,  Chambers  concludes  that  (C  ) 

B dynamic 

also  predicts  the  angle  of  attack  for  yaw  divergence,  Weissman,  in 

Reference  27,  has  recently  correlated  CQ  with  spin  susceptibility  for 

8 

several  aircraft.  Such  criteria  are  indeed  useful  for  predicting 
critical  regions  of  stall/post-stall  responses.  However,  they  are 
obtained  from  approximations  to  very  nonlinear  phenomena  and  cannot 
be  classified  as  sufficient  conditions  for  spin  entry. 


Criteria  based  on  the  nonlinear  aspects  of  stall/post-stall  aero- 
dynamics have  been  investigated  by  Ross  and  Beecham  in  Reference  28.  These 
criteria  are  developed  by  a modification  to  the  Krylov  and  Bogoliuboff 
method  in  which  the  assumption  that  frequency  and  amplitude  during  a 


* 

(Cn  ) 

3 dynamic 


C„  sin  a 
0 
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cycle  do  not  change  is  removed.  Using  this  technique,  it  is  found  that 

the  lateral-directional  equations  with  a nonlinear  C will  give  rise 

.3 

to  a limit-cycle  oscillation.  This  oscillation  was  correlated  with 
a digital  simulation  known  to  predict  the  behavior  of  an  HP  115  aircraft 
(British),  and  the  criterion  was  found  to  give  good  agreement.  It  is 
concluded  that  the  nonlinearity  prevents  the  Dutch-roll  mode  from  becoming 
divergent  as  the  linear  approximation  would  predict. 


The  value  of  such  analytical  treatments  is  high.  It  is  true  that 
they  do  simplify  the  model,  but  it  is  useful  to  know  if  such  simpli- 
fications give  qualitative  or  quantitative  predictions  of  the  complete 
system.  Of  course,  these  analyses  require  accurate  aerodynamic  models 
just  as  do  the  digital  simulations.  As  discussed  previously,  the  aero- 
dynamic coefficients  of  interest  are  difficult  to  specify  for  the 
stall/post-stall  regime. 

Documented  digital  simulation  of  wing  rock  is  sparse.  Reference 
36  shows  a calculated  predeparture  wing  rock.  This  used  a fixed-base 
simulator  at  NASA/Langley.  A description  of  this  simulator  is  given  in 
Reference  29.  The  control  inputs  are  made  by  a pilot  in  a fixed-base  cock- 
pit. These  inputs  are  fed  to  a nonlinear, six-degree-cf-f reedom  computer 
program  which  includes  tables  of  the  aerodynamic  forces  and  moments  as 
functions  of  a and  6.  Figure  2.21  presents  the  pre-departure  wing  rock 
which  was  achieved  with  this  system.  It  correlates  with  Figure  2.20 
of  Section  2.4.1.  However,  modification  to  the  data  tables  (notably 

a reduction  in  magnitude  of  ) was  necessary  to  obtain  this  correlation. 

P 

The  time  history  of  Figure  2.21  points  out  a problem  with  simulation 
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Figure  2.21  Time  History  of  a Simulated  lg  Stall  for 

Configuration  A with  Rate  Stability  Augmentation. 
(Reference  30) 
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of  stall/post-stall  phenomena.  Specifically,  it  is  seen  that  the  pilot 
is  making  corrective  inputs  with  the  ailerons  as  wing  rock  starts. 

This  is  a natural  reaction,  since  the  pilot  would  tend  to  raise  the 
wing  if  it  dropped.  At  high  angles  of  attack,  the  aircraft  is  unstable 
and  continual  correction  is  necessary  to  keep  from  diverging. 

The  time  history  of  Figure  2.19  illustrates  the  relationship  between  air- 
craft response  and  pilot  reaction  with  the  SAS  on.  This  time  history  shows 
pitch-up  into  wing  rock  and  roll  departure.  Examination  of  the  traces  of  roll 
Q>),  sideslip  (6),  aileron  (<5a),  and  rudder  (5r)  yields  the  following  conclusions. 

O 

(1)  The  phase  of  rudder  angle  to  sideslip  (6r/g.)  is  approximately  +165 
(the  rudder  opposing  sideslip) 

O 

(2)  The  phase  of  aileron  to  roll  (5a/^  ) is  approximately  -135  (aileron 
opposing  roll) 

(3)  The  ratio  of  roll  amplitude  to  yaw  amplitude  is  about  three. 

The  period  of  the  oscillations  in  $ and  8 vary  between  4 and  6 seconds. 

These  characteristics  will  be  recalled  in  Section  IV. 

Stone,  in  Reference  16,  points  out  that  this  problem  makes  corre- 
lation of  digitally  calculated  high  angle-of-attack  responses  with 
airplane  responses  difficult.  A purely  digital  simulation  would  not 
ordinarily  simulate  the  rapid  and  continual  control  inputs  that  a 
pilot  would  make.  The  same  is  true  of  model  tests,  of  course,  and 
this  is  one  reason  that  piloted  stall/spin  model  tests  are  conducted 
by  NASA/Langley. 

In  most  digital  spin  simulations, of f-on  control  inputs  can  be  used  to 
cause  the  aircraft  to  spin  (Reference  14).  The  stall/post-stall  regime, 
however,  is  more  sensitive  and  requires  a more  detailed  manner  of 
controlling  the  aircraft.  This  subject  will  be  discussed  further  in 
succeeding  sections. 


In  summary,  the  nature  of  wing  rock  and  departure  is  understood,  at 
least  in  a qualitative  sense.  Closed  form  analyses  yield  approximations 
to  these  occurrences  and  they  have  been  simulated  with  computers.  In 
all  cases,  it  is  found  that  prediction  of  the  stall/post-stall  pheno- 
mena is  highly  dependent  on  accurate  knowledge  of  the  aerodynamic  forces 
and  moments. 

2.5  WIND  TUNNEL  PREDICTION  OF  FREE  FLIGHT  RESPONSES 


2.5.1  Examples  of  Inconsistency 

Wind  tunnel  testing  of  aircraft  models  has  historically  been  a basis 
for  predicting  performances,  stability,  and  control  characteristics  in 
flight.  These  predictions  tend  to  be  erroneous  at  extreme  operating  conditions, 
such  as  in  high  angles-of-attack  maneuvers.  In  particular,  the  rotary  or 
dynamic  derivatives  are  suspect. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  F-4  aircraft  has  undergone  extensive  wind 

tunnel  and  flight  test  at  high  angles-of— attack.  Reference  14  is  a detailed 

analytical  study  of  the  spin  characteristics  of  the  F-4.  These  calculations 

are  based  on  wind  tunnel  data  and  it  was  found  that  some  of  these  data  had 

to  be  modified  to  more  closely  simulate  the  characteristics  of  spin  (such 

as  spin  rate  and  angles-of-attack).  Figure  2.22  is  an  example  of  one  of 

the  more  important  static  modifications.  It  is  seen  that  a significant 

correction  is  made  to  the  wind  tunnel  model  prediction  of  the  pitching  moment 

coefficient,  C _ . Reference  14  attributes  this  discrepancy  to  engine  inlet 
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ducts  and  jet  effects.  The  Reynolds  number  difference  is  also  cited. 

Rate  dependent  forces  and  moments  are  very  difficult  to  determine  from  wind 
tunnel  measurements.  The  most  common  method  is  to  oscillate  the  model  at 
varying  amplitudes  and  frequencies.  Amplitude  changes  are  achieved  by  changing 
cams  in  the  model  drive  mechanism.  A typical  example  of  the  results  of  using 
different  amplitude  driving  cams  is  shown  in  Figure  2.23  (from  Reference  14). 

It  is  seen  that  this  testing  technique  gives  results  which  are  difficult  to 


interpret  in  terms  of  free  flight  responses.  Such  nonlinear  behavior  is  caused 
by  unsteady  aerodynamic  effects  and  is  not  well  understood.  Another  problem  of 
the  technique  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  model  oscillates  about  an  axis  that 
does  not  pass  through  the  aircraft  center  of  gravity.  Thus  pitching  rate,  for 
example,  is  simulated  by  a combination  of  pitching  about  the  c.g.  and  heaving 
of  the  c.g.  Thus,  for  example,  wind  tunnel  rate  measurements  pair  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  q and  a effects,  i.e.,  C + C*.  Reference  30  discusses  the 
limitations  of  this  pairing  in  using  wind  tunnel  data  in  the  equations  of  motion. 

Similarly,  a rolling  oscillatory  test  gives  the  component  Cn  + Cn,  sin  a out 

P B 

of  phase  with  the  driving  function.  More  elaborate  test  rigging  is  necessary 

to  decompose  this  measurement  into  Cn  and  Cn..  Hence,  the  problem  of  deter- 

P o 

mining  the  rate  coefficients  is  more  a question  of  how  to  use  and  interpret  the 
data,  as  well  as  how  to  measure  it. 

An  example  of  corrections  necessary  to  for  the  spin  correlation  is  given 
in  Figure  2.23.  ^ 

2.5.2  Basis  of  Differences  Between  Wind  Tunnel  Predictions  and  Flight  Test  Results 

The  basic  differences  between  the  tunnel  and  the  flight  test  aerodynamic 
environment  have  been  discussed  in  previous  sections. 

The  most  consistent  difference  is  is  the  Reynolds  number  variation.  Such 

an  effect  is  shown  in  Figure  2.24  from  Reference  13.  Mach  number  affects  C^, 

Ct  and  also  the  stall  characteristics  by  introducing  the  phenomenon  of  shock 
a 

separation.  Of  course,  the  pressure  distribution  over  the  aircraft  changes  in 
the  transonic  regime . 


Engine  and  jet  effects  have  been  discussed  in  Section  2.5.1.  Slight  geo- 
metrical differences  have  been  shown  to  be  significant  in  some  forces  and  moments 
in  the  stall/post-stall  regime. 
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Figure  2.24.  Effect  of  Reynolds  Number  on  Side  Force  Coeffient 
(from  Reference  13) 


Finally,  the  introduction  of  the  most  nonlinear  element,  the  pilot,  has  been 
discussed  as  a factor  in  obscuring  the  fundamental  aerodynamic  characteristics 
in  flight  tests.  Attempts  to  account  for  such  pilot  effects  have  been  made  in 
remote  control  scale  model  tests.  However  inability  to  simulate  "cues"  and  control 
delays,  as  well  as  scaling  effects,  again  prevent  complete  simulation  of  full-scale 
phenomena . 

2 . 6 SUMMARY 

The  foregoing  review  has  shown  how  the  complicated  flow  interactions  which 
occur  in  the  stall/post-stall  flight  regime  cause  nonlinear  and  unstable  aircraft 
motions  such  as  pitch-up,  wing  rock,  and  yaw  departure,  which  may  produce  un- 
controllable spins.  Although  significant  effort  has  been  expended  to  predict 
and  understand  this  stall/post-stall  aerodynamic  environment,  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  powerful  analytical  techniques  have 
precluded  accurate  prediction  and  understanding. 


The  objective  of  the  simulation  discussed  in  this  section  is  to  generate 
typical  flight  data  which  is  characteristic  of  stall/post-?tall  maneuvers.  Pre- 
diction of  aircraft  performance,  stability,  and  control  characteristics  at  high 
angle-of-attack.  is  requisite  to  this  objective.  This  section  gives  an  overview 
of  the  simulation  program.  Appendices  A and  B list  the  equations  of  the  program 


The  simulation  has  been  developed  with  the  goal  of  high  flexibility  toward 
model  aircraft,  operating  conditions,  and  maneuvers.  Provision  is  also  in- 
cluded for  studying  the  basic  causes  of  certain  types  of  aircraft  responses. 

The  simulation  presently  calculates  the  responses  for  an  F-4  fighter  aircraft. 
The  wind  tunnel  data  restricts  these  results  to  subsonic  speeds. 

3.2  AIRCRAFT  EQUATIONS  OF  MOTIONS 

3.2.1  Kinematic  Representations 

The  aircraft  is  assumed  to  be  a rigid  body  and  no  elastic  effects  are 
presently  considered. 

The  aircraft  body  axes  are  an  orthogonal  right  hand  set  with  the  coordinate 
origin  located  at  the  center  of  gravity.  The  x^  and  axes  lie  in  the  plane  of 
symmetry.  The  x^  axis  is  parallel  to  any  convenient  fore  and  aft  line  (e.g., 
water  line,  wing  chord  line,  etc.),  positive  in  the  forward  sense.  The  positive 
sense  of  the  z axis  is  downward.  The  angular  velocity  of  the  aircraft  is  re- 

O 

solved  about  the  x ,y  , and  z axes  as 

D D D 


nB-I  a , aT 

ft  A (p  q r) 

B — 
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The  orientation  of  the  aircraft  axes  relative  to  the  inertial,  or  earth 
axes,  (Xg,  Y , Zg)  is  specified  by  the  Euler  angles  pitch  (0),  roll  ($) , and 
yaw  (T) . The  sequence  of  rotations  is  4',  then  9,  then  $ , as  shown  in  Figure  3.2. 

The  corresponding  direction  cosine  matrix  is 

B_I  cosO  cosT  cosO  sinT  - sinO 

T “ sin4>  sinG  cosT  -cos1!1  sinT  sin4  sinO  sinT  +cos1!>  cosT  sin1!’  cosG  3.3 

cos4>  sinO  cosT  +sin4>  sinT  cos1I>  sinO  sinT  -sin1!’  cosT  cos1!’  cosO 


Figure  3.2  - Body  system  of  axes  and  related  angles. 
Arrows  indicate  positive  directions. 


For  small  attitudes,  T is  called  the  heading,  0 the  attitude,  and  4 the 
bank  angle.  For  large  0 , however,  this  nomenclature  is  ambiguous.  For  example, 
at  9 = it/2,  4 is  heading  and  T is  roll.  This  ambiguity  is  a consequence  of  the 

fact  that  the  large-angle  Euler  rotations  do  not  constitute  a sequence  of  orthogo- 
nal rotations.  There  are  two  important  consequences  of  the  non-orthogonality  and 
the  large  angles  involved. 
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(1)  A singularity  is  encountered  at  0 = it/2  when  integrating  the  three 

Euler  angle  rate  equations  (i.e.  "gimbal  lock",) 

(2)  The  inertial  orientation  is  not  the  algebraic  sura  of  the  steady  state 

(or  trim)  and  perturbed  angles,  except  for  small  perturbations.  The 
components  p,  q,  and  r are  the  time  rate  of  change  of  the  perturbation 
angles  0^,  * an<3  ^g  about  the  body  axes  and  are  not  the  derivatives 

of  $,  T , and  0 . 

B-I 

The  matrix  T , and  its  differential  equation,  does  not  suffer  from  this 

orthogonality  problem,  and  the  elements  of  T uniquely  define  the  aircraft  orien- 

R— T 

tation.  At  any  instant  of  time,  the  direction  cosine  matrix  T is  the  solution 
of  the  differential  equations 


where 


B-I 


XT15"1 


fl^x 
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-q 


-r  q 
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P 0 


3.4 


3,5 


Only  three  of  the  elements  of  T are  independent,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to 
solve  the  nine  differential  equations  of  equation  3.4.  Since  TB_I  is  orthogonal, 
nine  algebraic  equations  result  from 


TB-I(TB-I)T 


I. 


3.6 


Further,  other  algebraic  equations  may  be  obtained  based^ew'^ffTe^representations 
of  a given  vector  in  the  rotated  and  non-rotated  frames. 
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Since  the  simulation  was  to  be  valid  for  large  angles,  the  direction  cosine 
integration  was  adopted  with  the  integration  of  six  differential  and  three 

g T 

algebraic  equations  for  the  nine  elements  of  T . The  addition  of  the  three 

differential  equations  was  desired  to  have  an  option  in  checking  orthogonality 
* ,„B-I 

of  T at  each  step. 

The  direction  cosine  matrix  is  used  frequently  in  the  simulation.  The 
inertial  angles  0 , $,  and  V are  determined  from  the  elements  of  T as  shown 
in  equations  A. 5. 3 of  Appendix  A.  The  velocities  and  accelerations  in  the  body 
frame  yield  those  of  the  inertial  frame  directly  through 


v = (tb-i)t  V. 

I B 

Accelerations  are  similarly  transformed.  For  example,  the  gravity  acceleration 
in  body  axes  is 

(-sin  0 \ 

sin$  cos0 
cos$  cos 0/ 


3.2.2  Dynamic  Equations 

The  equations  of  motion  are  written  in  the  body  frame.  These 
equations  are 
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where 


is  the  aircraft  angular  velocity  resolved  in  body  axes 
(cf,  section  3.2.1) 

is  the  aircraft  c.g.  linear  velocity  in  body  axes  (cf.  Section  3.2.1) 

is  the  sum  of  thrust,  engine  gyroscopic  and  aerodynamic  moments, 
coordinatized  in  the  body  frame 

is  the  sum  of  gravity,  thrust,  and  aerodynamic  forces,  coordina- 
tized in  the  body  frame. 

is  the  aircraft  inertia  tensor 

is  the  aircraft  mass. 

The  scalar  expansions  of  these  equations  may  be  found  in  most  advanced  texts, 
for  example,  Etkin  (reference  18).  These  scalar  expansions  are  presented  in 
equations  A. 3.1  through  A. 3. 2 of  Appendix  A. 

The  following  characteristics  of  these  equations  will  be  noted: 

(1)  All  nonlinear  state  coupling  terms  have  been  retained.  In  particular, 
nonlinear  dynamic  terms  involving  products  and  squares  of  aircraft 
states  have  been  kept  because  of  their  importance  in  predicting  roll 
departure . 

(2)  Engine  gyro  moments  are  retained.  Reference  16  points  out  that  these 
moments  may  affect  the  direction  of  departure  in  some  maneuvers. 

(3)  No  aeroelastic  effects  are  included  as  mentioned  in  Section  3.2.1. 

(4)  There  are  a total  of  15  differential  equations  which  are  integrated 
to  predict  the  aircraft  motion.  Of  these, nine  are  simply  kinematic 
and  six  are  equations  of  motion. 

A fixed  step  size  of  .1  second  is  used  for  the  fourth  order  Runge-Kutta 
integration  of  these  equations.  This  step  size  was  chosen  as  a compromise  between 
accuracy  and  running  time. 
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3 . 3 AERODYNAMIC  MODEL 


3.3.1  Model  Selection 

I 

The  most  important  aspects  of  the  simulation  are  involved  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  aerodynamic  forces  and  moments  in  body  axes.  As  discussed 
in  Section  II.  the  high  angle-of-attack  regime  is  not  amenable  to  accurate 
mathematical  modeling  of  the  flow  fields,  even  though  such  modeling  provides 
useful  insight.  Because  of  this,  six-degree-of-freedom  simulations  must  rely 
on  detailed  wind  tunnel  measurements  to  most  accurately  model  the  effects  of 
the  flow  on  the  forces  and  moments.  Unfortunately,  such  tests  are  restricted 
with  respect  to  the  type  and  number  of  independent  variable.  Usually,  only  a 
limited  number  of  Mach  number,  Reynolds  number,  and  model  configurations  may 
be  investigated.  Extension  of  the  results  so  obtained  must  be  made  by  extra- 
polation . 

These  limitations  being  realized,  wind  tunnel  data  are  used  in  this  simula- 
tion as  the  model  basis.  Extensive  use  of  the  technique  by  previous  workers  in 
the  field,  the  excellent  data  available  from  tests  such  as  those  at  NASA/Langley, 
and  the  availability  of  high  speed  computers  justify  this  approach. 

Although  extensive  data  do  exist,  there  are  many  ways  to  use  them.  The 
reference  axis  system  (body,  wind,  or  stability)  must  be  selected.  The  type 
of  data  interpretation  (Taylor  series  expansion,  polynoininal  fit,  straight  line 
approximation,  or  table  look-up)  must  be  established.  The  use  of  the  rotary 
derivative  data  must  be  specified  (the  frequency  and  amplitude). 


For  this  simulation,  the  aircraft  forces  and  moments  are  assumed  to  be 
resolved  into  body  axes.  (It  is  noted  that  relatively  simple  transformations  can 
be  made  to  use  stability  axis  data.)  It  is  further  assumed  that  this  data 
specifies  implicitly  the  x axis,  and  that  collateral  inertias  about  the  con- 
commitant  body  axes  are  given. 
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The  instantaneous  angle-of-attack  and  sideslip  angle  are  defined  from 
Figure  3.3  as 


Center  of  gravity 


Figure  3.3  Definitions  of  Angle-of-Attack  and  Sideslip  Angle 


where  V is  the  total  relative  wind,  vu.  + v + w , a is  positive 
when  w is  positive  and  (5  is  positive  when  v is  positive,  a and  $ 
completely  fix  the  relative  wind  in  body  axes. 


A basic  assumption  is  that  the  forces  and  moments  are  not  dependent  on  the 

• • • 

time  rates  of  change  of  the  states.  Hence,  the  effects  of  q,  p,  r,  in  the 
airloads  are  not  considered,  for  example.  This  assumption  is  made  because  there 
is  no  wind  tunnel  data  isolating  these  unsteady  effects.  Furthermore,  it  is 
generally  concluded  that  the  effects  of  these  terms  are  small. 

3.3.2  Wind  Tunnel  Data 

3. 3. 2.1  Data  Characteristics 

The  wind  tunnel  data  which  is  currently  used  is  that  of  the  extensive  NASA/ 
Langley  tests  of  the  F-4  configuration.  These  data  are  reported  in  References 
8 and  19  . The  form  of  the  data  is  tabular  . NASA/Langley  supplied  the  computer 
cards  in  a readily  usable  form. 

The  static  force  and  moment  coefficients,  Cx,  C2,  C^,  C ,,  and  are 
given  as  functions  of  a and  B (-10<_  a<110°  and  -40  <6<_  40°) . The  control 
effectiveness  derivatives  are  given  as  functions  of  a and  3.  The  rotary,  or 
rate  derivatives  are  given  as  functions  of  only  cx . 

The  largest  increment  between  data  points  is  10°  and  the  smallest  is  2.5°, 
with  5°  being  the  most  used  increment.  This  increment  was  determined  by  the 
nonlinearity  of  the  coefficient  being  measured.  The  interpolation  of  these  data 
is  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Plots  of  the  data  are  given  in  Appendix  C.  These  plots  are  useful  in  under- 
standing the  simulation  results,  and,  in  some  cases,  predicting  those  results. 
These  plots  are  made  for  8=0  since  the  incipient  motions  in  the  stall/post-stall 
regime  involve  little  sideslip. 

The  characteristics  of  C (a,o) , C_(a,o),  and  C„(a,o)  are  depicted  in 

m z x 

Figures  C.1-C.3.  The  variations  of  these  forces  and  moment  are  characteristic  of 
swept  wing  aircraft  and  the  significance  of  stall  is  easily  seen. 


The  control  effectiveness  forces  and  moments  are  plotted  in  Figures  C.4-C.15. 
Note  that  the  lateral  control  effectiveness  (C  , C . , C , C , C „ , C ) 

y$  *6  n 6 *5  n6 
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is  given  as  a function  of  ct  instead  of  the  more  usual  6.  The  purpose  of 
choosing  a as  the  independent  argument  is  to  see  the  decrease  of  control 
effectiveness  with  a. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  magnitude  of  the  cross  derivatives,  C and 

s 

C , Figures  C.13  and  C.15.  It  is  indicated  that  stabilator  inputs  give  rise  to 
n 6 

s 

lateral-directional  moments.  This  observation  should  be  remembered  for  reference 
from  Section  IV. 

The  rotary  or  rate  derivatives  are  shown  in  Figures  C.16  through  C.24.  These 
derivatives  correspond  to  the  rotary  data  taken  at  a frequency  of  .7  cps  and 
amplitude  +5  degrees.  It  is  recalled  that  the  effect  of  frequency  and  amplitude 
on  the  rotary  derivatives  is  nonlinear.  These  data  use  the  values  corresponding 
to  the  lowest  excitation  frequency  and  smallest  excitation  amplitude. 

The  derivatives  C„  , C , and  C are  of  primary  importance.  All  of  these 
l n n 

P P r 

damping  effects  obtain  critical  values  of  destabilization  at  an  a of  about  20°. 
The  remaining  figures  illustrate  the  dramatic  change  in  C characteristics 

ne 

as  a varies  from  a=  20°  to  a **  22.5°.  These  characteristics  were  discussed 
in  detail  in  Section  II. 


3. 3. 2. 2 Data  Interpretation 

The  data  are  stored  in  tables  called  by  program.  In  order  to  determine 
values  of  the  force  and  moment  coefficients  at  intermediate  data  points, 
Lagrange  interpolating  polynominals  are  used. 
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Two  types  of  interpolating  polynominals  are  used.  For  force  and  moment 
coefficients  which  are  only  functions  of  a,  a one-dimensional  interpolating 
polynominal , 

p»(  ° > ■ JL  TT  i—i  °<  v 

a.  - a . 
i=0  j=0  1 3 

which  uses  four  points  (two  on  either  side  of  a)  for  the  polynominal  of  order 
three.  C(a^)  are  the  force  or  moment  coefficient  values  at  a^,  (the  given  values 
of  a for  which  the  coefficient  is  specified).  For  coefficients  which  are 
functions  of  a and  3 , a two-dimensional  interpolating  polynominal  is  found 


P 3 , 3 ( a*  3) 
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\ \ £i_  I I C(  a 3.) 

i=0  i=0  k=0  ai  " °k  k=0  6j  “ 3k  x 
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which  uses  a total  of  sixteen  points  (i.e.  , on  a four-by-four  grid  over  the  inter- 
mediate point).  C(aiS3^)  are  the  coefficient  values  at  the  given  a^  and  6^. 

The  interpolation  polynomial,  using  the  values  C(aQ)  •••  C(a^)  approximates 

the  function  C(a)  in  the  interval  (a  , a , ),  where 

max  mxn 


a = max(  a . 


“min’  min<  V V 


A Taylor's  polynomial,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  values  of  the  coefficient  C(aQ) 
and  its  first  n derivatives  at  the  point  cs  to  approximate  the  function  C(a) 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a.  The  third-order  Lagrangian  intarpolating  polynomial 
is  equivalent  to  a third-order  Taylor  series  polynomial  with  remainder  proportional 
to  the  fourth  derivative  of  the  coefficient  with  respect  to  a or  3.  Since  the 
data  is  smooth,  it  is  seen  that  at  least  coupling  terms  such  as  C^g  are  contained 
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in  the  simulation.  Use  of  the  Lagrangian  interpolating  polynomials  gives  flexi- 
bility for  handing  different  types  of  data  (more  independent  variables,  variable 
step  sizes,  etc.)  and  an  extremely  accurate  routine  was  already  available  for 
this  simulation. 

Since  the  integration  routine  is  a fourth-order  Runge-Kutta  scheme,  these 
tables  and  the  interpolation  are  used  four  times  per  integration  step. 

3.3.3  Simulation  of  Random  Disturbances 

3. 3. 3.1  Buffet  Simulation 

One  of  the  most  significant  indicators  of  the  stall/post-stall  regime  is  the 
buffet  due  to  flow  separation  (References  37  through  41).  There  are  several 
possible  ways  to  simulate  this  effect. 

For  this  simulation  the  buffet  is  simulated  as  a random  component  in  lift. 

This  random  component  is  represented  as  a white  noise  disturbance  added  to  C^,  i.e., 


(C  ) random  = (C  ) deterministic  + (SC  ) 
z z z 

o 

where  6 is  evaluated  at  trim  and 


E(SC-)  = 0 


E(5CV  " KS 


a8v  = -02g 


This  representation  thus  corresponds  to  a mean  buffet  intensity  with 
variance  .02g  (and  zero  mean) 

Such  a buffet  model  is  certainly  oversimplified.  However,  a general  ana- 
lytical treatment  of  buffet  is  not  available.  The  objective  of  this  buffet  model 
is  to  generate  more  realistic  random  data  from  the  aircraft  sensors.  Other 
representations  of  buffet  could  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  order  of  the 
simulation  with  shaping  filters  for  the  white  noise,  although  this  would  increase 
the  order  of  the  system  of  differential  equations. 

3. 3. 3. 4 Turbulence 

Atmospheric  turbulence  is  another  important  random  force  acting  on  the 
aircraft.  For  this  simulation,  the  turbulence  is  simulated  as  a random  variation 
in  angle-of-attack.  The  random  process  is  modeled  as  a white  noise  disturbance 
with  zero  mean  and  RMS  value  of  .Ola.  The  subsequent  random  component  of  a 
is  added  to  the  state  dependent  a (Section  3.3.1)  and  used  in  the  aerodynamic 

tables  for  determination  of  corresponding  C„ , C , and  C . 

Z m A 

Note  that  this  turbulence  model  is  severe,  and  would  correspond  to  a "worse 
case"  calculation  in  the  simulation.  In  particular,  the  vanes  for  measurement 
of  a and  6 are  sensitive  to  this  component. 

As  with  the  buffet,  other  methods  of  simulation  could  be  used  for  turbulence 
at  the  cost  of  an  increased  number  of  differential  equations. 

3.4  INITIAL  CONDITIONS  AND  TRIM 

3.4.1  Input  Parameters  and  Longitudinal  Trim  Calculation 

The  basic  set  of  input  parameters  specify  the  initial  steady  state  flight 
condition.  The  geometric  conditions  are  that  (see  Figure  3.4): 


where  ctQ  and  Sq  are  the  initial  angle-of -attack  and  sideslip  angles.  yq  is  the 
flight  path  angle  and  6q  is  the  corresponding  lateral  equivalent.  0 and  'S'  are 
the  initial  pitch  and  yaw  angles.  Input  to  the  simulation  consists  of  the  four 
angles  on  the  right  hand  side  of  these  equations.  is  usually  taken  to  be 
zero  initially. 

Additional  parameters  which  are  inputed  are  the  density  ratio  and  speed 
of  sound  ratio  at  a preselected  altitude. 

With  the  values  of  the  initial  angles,  the  initial  direction  cosine  matrix 

3_  j- 

To  is  calculated,  (equations  A. 1.1. 2,  Appendix  A). 

The  initial  a and  3 will  yield  the  trim  force  and  moment  coefficients.  The 
B-I  0 0 

initial  Tq  will  yield  the  components  of  gravity  in  the  body  axes.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  solve  for  the  trim  velocity,  thrust,  and  stabilator  angle. 

For  straight  and  level  flight, 

* • • • • • 

u = v = w=  p = q = r = 0 

and  the  six  equations  of  motion  reduce  to  six  nonlinear  algebraic  equations.  To 
solve  these  equations  it  is  assumed  that  a first  approximation  to  the  trim  con- 
ditions may  be  obtained  by  neglecting  cross  axes  coupling  and  solving  only  the 
three  longitudinal  equations.  The  resulting  equations  have  three  unknown  engine 
moments  as  well  as  unknown  stabilator  angle  and  velocity.  The  number  of  unknown 
engine  moments  may  be  reduced  by  assuming  that  the  geometry  of  the  engine  is 
known. 
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For  example,  the  following  equations  approximate  the  thrust  geometry  of  the 


F-4  aircraft 


/Ft  \=  T cos  X 
■ x/0 

( Ft  j -T  sin  X 


j - Th  cos  X 
yyo 


where  T is  the  engine  thrust,  X is  the  angle  of  the  thrust  line  to  the  axis, 
and  h is  the  moment  arm  of  the  thrust  about  the  aircraft  c.g.  (Reference  13). 
Note  that  X and  h are,  in  general,  dependent  on  flight  condition.  For  the  F-4, 
nominal  values  are  X = 5.25°  and  h = .5  ft.  (Reference  32). 

With  these  approximations,  the  equations  A. 2. 1.1  results.  These  equations 
are  solved  for  thrust,  velocity,  and  stabilator  angle  required  for  longitudinal 
trim. 

The  lateral  trim  is  simpler  because  wings-level  flight  is  assumed.  This 
leads  to  equations  A. 2. 4. 2. 

It  is  seen  from  equations  A. 2. 1.1  that  the  trim  velocity  depends  on  the 
density  altitude,  which  is  an  input  to  the  program. 

3.4.2  Differential  Equation  Initialization 


The  initial  conditions  for  the  differential  equations  of  motion  are  specified 

»y  rtf1)  . («,(,  , V vs0  . 

The  complete  equations  are  coupled  and  nonlinear.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
compute the  exact  engine  forces  and  moments  for  the  controls  and  velocity 
calculated  from  the  linear  approximation  (equations  A. 2. 2).  The  initial  velocity 

★ 

I;,  is  assumed  that  the  small  engine  cant  in  the  xy  plane  may  be  neglected. 
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components  in  body  axes  are  then  found  (equations  A. 2. 3).  The  direction  cosine 

B— I 

equations  are  initialized  by  (T  ) . 

The  complete  equations  of  motion  are  then  integrated. 

| 

These  trim  procedures  may  be  replaced  by  others,  depending  on  the  simulation 
objectives.  For  example,  the  trim  calculation  of  the  previous  section  may  be 
by-passed  and  the  initial  velocity,  and  control  angles  used  instead.  Alternately, 
other  types  of  trim  calculations  may  be  implemented.  For  example,  controls  for 
a steady  climb  or  steady  sideslip  may  be  used.  The  simulation  is  written  to  be 
flexible  with  respect  to  initial  flight  condition. 

3.5  CONTROL  INPUTS  AND  AUTOPILOT  DESIGN 

3.5.1  Types  of  Simulated  Controls 

The  simulation  uses  two  types  of  control  laws.  Open  loop  control  sequences 
for  the  stabilator,  aileron,  and  rudder  controls  may  be  read  in  as  functions  of 
time.  Closed  loop,  or  feedback  controls  may  also  be  specified  to  meet  various 
requirements , 

Open  loop  control  sequencing  is  used  whenever  a particular  type  of  test 
input  (doublet,  pulse,  etc.)  or  a particular  pilot  input  from  flight  is  to  be 
simulated.  The  pilot  input  simulation  is  usually  difficult  unless  punched  cards 
for  the  control  history  are  available.  Otherwise,  only  an  approximation  to  the 
given  control  history  is  used.  These  control  histories  must  also  be  given  for 
the  actual  stabilator,  aileron,  or  rudder  deflections  since  the  control  system 
itself  is  not  modeled. 

The  closed  loop  controls  are  added  to  whatever  open  loop  controls  are  used. 

For  the  F-4  simulation,  a stability  augmentation  system  is  modeled  based  on  data 
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from  Reference  33..  The  equations  for  this  three  axis  damper  are  given  in 

equations  A. 3. 5 and  A. 4.1.  Washout  circuits  are  used  in  the  pitch  and  yaw 

channels,  requiring  differential  equations  for  5 and  6 inputs  of  the  SAS.  All 

s r 

three  axes  are  amplitude  limited, 

3.5.2  Autopilot  Design 

The  difficulty  of  simulating  the  flight  of  high  angle-of-attack  regimes  is 
discussed  in  Section  II • Small  perturbations  from  the  steady  flight  condition 
produces  large  excursions  in  the  aircraft  motion  if  no  control  is  exerted.  In 
actual  flight,  of  course,  the  pilot  is  able  to  control  most  of  these  instabilities. 
Such  control  is  evident  in  the  time  histories  of  Section  II*  Hybrid  simulations 
also  retain  this  pilot  controllability  feature.  Nonlinear  six-degree-of-freedom 
simulations,  however,  require  some  autopilot  to  simulate  the  effect  of  pilot 
control,  particularly  in  extreme  operating  conditions. 

For  the  basic  F-4  upon  which  this  work  has  concentrated,  such  an  autopilot 
is  necessary  at  high  angles  of  attack,  particularly  for  the  lateral-directional 
mode.  The  determination  of  such  an  autopilot  is  an  iterative  task.  The  steps 
involved  in  its  determination  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A detailed  study  was  made  of  the  time  histories  of  Reference  17  to 
analyze  the  pilot  control  response  to  aircraft  motions.  Several 
discussions  with  John  Bull,  consulting  engineer  with  the  project  were  held. 
Mr.  Bull's  many  flight  test  hours  in  the  F-4  and  analytical  capabilities 
helped  evolve  an  autopilot  structure  (see  Appendix  D) . 

(2)  Using  pole  placement  techniques,  a linear  autopilot  design  was 
completed  and  used  as  a first  guess  on  the  autopilot. 

(3)  Iteration  on  the  autopilot  structure  was  performed  until  one  was 
found  which  stabilized  lower  ang.les-of -attack  in  stall/post-stall 
regions  without  completely  masking  some  of  the  known  phenomenon. 

In  addition,  this  autopilot  was  selected  on  the  closeness  with  which 
the  phase  and  amplitudes  of  the  simulated  response  matched  those  of 
flight  test. 
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This  autopilot  reflects  the  pilot's  tendency  to  lift  the  wings  of  the  aircraft 
with  aileron  and  rudder.  The  autopilot  iteration  will  be  summarized  further  in 
Section  IV. 


In  addition  to  this  lateral-directional  autopilot, simplified  altitude  hold, 


was  used  to  reflect  the  pilot's  reaction  to  altitude  perturbations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  computer  simulation,  the  autopilot  controls 
the  actual  control  surface  deflections  and  not  cockpit  stick  and  rudder  positions. 
Tnus,  any  effects  of  the  artificial  feel  system  (bellows,  spings,  and  weights) 
plus  any  lags  in  the  system  between  pilot  and  control  surfaces,  is  not  present 
in  the  computer  simulation.  However,  these  effects  on  the  purpose  of  the  computer 
simulation  are  extremely  minimal,  if  present  at  all,  and  are  not  considered  to 
detract  from  the  simulation. 

The  nominal  flight  condition  was  considered  to  include  the  stability  aug- 
mentation system  (SAS)  to  be  on,  as  this  is  how  the  aircraft  is  operationally 
flown.  Thus,  autopilot  development  was  conducted  with  the  SAS  on. 


The  sign  convention  used  here  is: 

positive  <5a  is  right  aileron  down 
positive  df  is  trailing-edge  left 
positive  6S  is  trailing-edge  down 
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The  principal  concern  for  this  autopilot  was  whether  it  distorted  the 
frequencies  and  dampings  of  the  high-angle-of-attack  responses.  This  aspect 
is  discussed  on  the  next  chapter.  Note  that  the  same  question  must  be  asked 
for  the  time  histories  of  reference  18;  i.e.,  how  much  of  the  aircraft  response 
is  affected  by  the  pilot? 

3.6  INSTRUMENTATION  MODELING 

3.6.1  Angle-of-Attack  and  Sideslip  Angle  Vanes 

Of  all  the  measurements  required  for  this  simulation,  angle-of-attack  and 
sideslip  angle  are  the  most  important. 

There  are  two  basic  methods  for  measuring  angle-of-attack  and  sideslip 
angle.  Vanes  attached  to  a nosebootn  arc  the  most  prevalent  methods  for  flight 
test  (Figures  3.5  and  3.6).  Pitot  tubes  are  also  used,  but  mainly  in  production 
aircraft  as  opposed  to  flight  test  vehicles.  This  simulation  uses  the  former 
because  most  flight  test  data  uses  the  vane  approach.  A basic  reference  for  this 
type  of  instrument,  as  well  as  general  flight  test  instrumentation  is  Sorensen 
(Reference  3-0'.  Other  references  are  (30,  3'.,  and  36). 

For  high  angle-of-attack  conditions,  existing  analytical  models  of  vane 
measurements  did  not  reflect  nonlinear  effects  due  to  the  large  angles.  The 
following  development  summarizes  the  necessary  modifications. 

The  total  velocity  along  the  noseboom  is  given  by  equations  A. 2. 3.  It  is 

assumed  that  the  noseboom  is  parallel  to  the  fuselage  axis.  The  vanes  are 

assumed  located  relative  to  the  aircraft  c.g.  by  the  body  axis  components 

T =(«,,«,,  «,  ).  where  SI  » S.  , S.  . The  lengths  £ ,*■  ,{.  are 

v x ’ y z.  x.  >’  z \ y z 

are  represented  as  random  variables.  The  mean  value  of  these  variables  are  the 
nominal  lengths  while  the  variances  model  the  uncertainty  associated  with  location 
of  the  aircraft  center-of-gravity . 
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where  ct^  and  6 are  Che  deCerminisCic  vane  angles  assuming  no  disCurbances . 
DisCurbances  Co  Chese  values  arise  from  fuselage  induced  upwash,  curbulence, 
vane  dynamics,  and  boom  bending.  These  are  modeled  by  adding  a whiCe  noise  and 
a random  bias  Co  Che  a and  3 . The  bias  approximaces  Che  effecC  of  fuselage 
induced  upwash,  and  Che  whiCe  noise  Che  effecC  of  higher  frequency  errors  due  Co 
vane  dynamics  boom  bending,  and  Curbulence.  In  addicion,  random  scale  factor 
errors  due  Co  miscalculacion  for  Mach  number  and  densiCy  effecCs  are  included. 
The  resulCanC  model  for  Che  a measuremenC  is  chus 

“i  ■ (1  + fl'V  + b« + £« 


where  K is  Che  scale  facCor  (random),  8 is  Che  random  bias,  and  £ is  Che  whiCe 
a a a 

noise.  The  8 measuremenC  is  similarly  modeled. 

These  indicaCed  values  for  a and  6 are  usually  corrected  for  aircraft 
rotation  rate  and  flight  path  curvature.  Such  corrections  were  discussed  in 
References  30  and  34.  Equations  B-5  and  B-6  of  Appendix  B give  the  complete  a 
and  8 measurement  models. 
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The  indicated  velocity  is  required  for  the  correction  to  the  individual 
angle-of— attack  and  sideslip  angles.  This  velocity  measurement  is  also  subject 
to  random  errors.  The  velocity  measurement  model  is  equation  B.4  , Appendix  B. 

3.6.2  Gyro  and  Accelerometer  Modeling 

The  following  error  sources  are  assumed  for  the  inertial  measurements  from 
the  gyros  and  accelerometers . 

(1)  multiplicative  random  scale  factors  (K) 

(2)  additive  random  bias  (b) 

(3)  additive  white  noise  (e) 

(4)  random  angular  misalignment  of  input  axes 

(5)  random  position  errors  of  the  instruments  in  the  aircraft 


The  general  equation  for  the  measured  value  of  an  aircraft  state,  a, (angle, 
rate,  or  acceleration)  is 


a * (1  + K ) a + b + e , 

m a a a 


where 


EfK,} 

= 0 

E{K  K*} 
a a 

E{b  } 

= 0 

E{b  b*} 

a 

a a 

EU0) 

= 0 

El-e„err} 

a a 

<2 

a 

2 

: 

a 

2 


and  Kq,  and  e are  RMS  values  of  the  dispersion. 
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The  general  angular  misalignment  transformation  multiplies  the  angular  rates 
and  accelerations  prior  to  the  measurement,  where  the  transformation  (for  small 
angles)  is 


where  each  misalignment  angle  has  a zero  mean.  It  is  assumed  that  all  of  the 
rate  gyros  are  misaligned  with  the  same  random  distribution  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  gyros  are  mounted  exactly  on  a misaligned  platform.  A similar  assumption 
holds  for  all  the  angular  gyros  and  accelerometers. 

Equations  B.l  through  B.3  of  Appendix  B are  the  resulting  models  for  the 
angular  position,  rate,  and  acceleration  gyros. 

Two  sets  of  accelerometers  are  modeled.  One  set  is  nominally  located  at 
the  aircraft  c.g.  while  the  other  is  located  at  the  pilot  seat. 

The  accelerometer  readings  are  corrupted  by  errors  in  position,  by  misalign- 
ment, and  by  random  biases,  scale  factors,  and  white  noise.  All  of  these  effects 
are  shown  in  the  models  of  equations  B-7  of  Appendix  B. 

The  statistical  properties  of  these  measurements  are  presented  in  Table  3.2, 
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Table  3.2  Gyro  and  Accelerometers  Measurements 


INSTRUMENT  DATA 


MEASUREMENT 


Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Pitch  Attitude 

.005 

0 

.15 

0 

.15 

Roll  Attitude 

0 

.005 

0 

.5° 

0 

.5° 

Pitch  Rate 

0 

.005 

0 

.l°/sec 

0 

. l8/sec 

Roll  Rate 

0 

.005 

0 

.1°/ sec 

0 

. l°/sec 

Yaw  Rate 

0 

.005 

0 

•l°/sec 

0 

. l°/sec 

Pitch  Acceleration 

0 

.005 

0 

. l°/sec2 

0 

.1°/ sec 

Roll  Acceleration 

0 

.005 

0 

. l°/sec2 

0 

. l°/sec 

Yaw  Acceleration 

0 

.005 

0 

.1°/ sec2 

0 

. l°/sec 

Velocity 

0 

.01 

0 

1 

5 ft2/sec2 

0 

5 f t 2 / s 

Angle  of  Attack 

0 

.02 

0 

.05° 

0 

.05° 

Sideslip  Angle 

0 

.02 

0 

.05° 

0 

.05° 

Axial  Acceleration 

0 

.005 

0 

.005g 

0 

• 005g 

Lateral  Acceleration 

0 

.005 

0 

.00  5g 

0 

.001g 

Vertical  Acceleration 

0 

.005 

0 

. 005g 

0 

. 005g 

MISALIGNMENT 

Gyro  & Accelerometers 
Lengths 


MISALIGNMENT  DATA 


(tj;  = 0 = (J)) 


(*.x  >y„  .2  , etc.) 

x c c c 
g g g 


SD 

.6° 

.5  ft 


3.7  OUTPUT  SPECIFICATIONS 


The  simulation  has  several  output  types.  All  runs  yield  tables  of  the 
state  and  the  aerodynamic  coefficients  of  interest  as  a function  of  time.  Such 
data  is  used  to  clearly  define  the  mechanisms  procuring  the  simulation  response. 

Plots  are  available  in  two  formats.  For  rapid  evaluation  of  a calculation, 
printer  plots  give  time  histories  of  the  responses.  These  plots,  though  useful 
for  overall  response  examination,  are  not  accurate  enough  for  detailed  analysis. 
To  meet  this  latter  requirement,  line  plots  are  available  with  an  increased  turn- 
around time. 

All  three  types  of  output  are  used  in  the  presentation  of  the  results  in  the 
next  section. 
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SIMULATION  RESULTS 


4.1  INTRODUCTION 

As  reviewed  in  Section  II,  there  has  been  much  previous  effort  devoted 
to  the  simulation  of  high  angle-of-attack  responses,  particularly  spin.  Generally, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  match  flight  test  results  exactly  with  simulation 
results,  although  qualitative  correlation  has  been  good. 

In  this  section,  two  main  types  of  response  are  investigated.  Response 
for  low  angle-of-attack  test  inputs,  stabilator  pulse  and  aileron  doublet, 
are  calculated.  Then,  a " 1 g"  stall  is  simulated  with  the  program. 

4.2  TRIM  SOLUTIONS 

4.2.1  Longitudinal  Trim  Solutions 

The  trim  solution  technique  is  given  in  Section  3.3.1  and  the  equations 
are  summarized  in  Appendix  A.  It  is  noted  that  this  is  an  approximate  solution 
technique  consistent  with  the  aircraft  data  available  during  this  initial 
simulation  effort. 

The  angle  of  attack  and  the  aircraft  parameters  are  the  only  inputs  to 
this  calculation.  The  output  is  a stabilator  angle  required  to  trim,  a trim 
velocity,  and  the  engine  thrust.  These  quantities  are  only  approximate  because 
of  the  assumptions  used  to  obtain  them.  The  stabilator  angle  and  velocity  are 
then  used  to  calculate  the  engine  thrust  required  to  trim  the  complete  non- 
linear equations  of  motion. 

The  results  of  this  calculation,  for  two  values  of  c.g.  location  relative 
to  the  wing  chord,  are  shown  in  the  following  figures.  The  trim  velocity 
corresponding  to  the  given  angle-of-atcack  is  plotted  in  Figure  4.1.  The 
corresponding  stabilator  angles  required  to  trim  are  shown  in  Figure  4.2. 

The  trim  angle-of-attack  increases  as  the  dynamic  pressure  (velocity) 


CALIBRATED  VELOCITY  (KNOTS) 


decreases  for  fixed  aircraft  weight.  As  stall  speed  is  approached,  the 
required  angle-of-attack  increases  faster  with  decreased  velocity. 

The  stabilator  angle  increases  nonlinear ly  with  decreasing  velocity. 

The  inflection  point  at  about  160  knots  is  due  to  the  change  in  C at 

“ c 

about  11°  (of  Figure  2.5  of  Section  II).  This  is  related  to  the  pitch-up 
phenomenon  discussed  in  Section  II. 

4.2.2  Lateral -Directional  Trim  Solutions 


The  trim  lateral-directional  controls  are  constrained  to  be  zero  for 
the  calculations  of  this  section.  The  original  wind  tunnel  data  has 
asymmetries  in  and  Cn  at  8 * 0 which  result  in  large  required  values 
of  trim  aileron  (<$  ) 2nd  rudder  (<5  ) at  high  a.  These  asymmetries  are 
removed  in  the  trim  calculations  and  in  the  differential  equations.  This 
modification  is  based  on  conversations  with  J.  R.  Chambers  (reference  43) 
of  Langley  in  which  it  was  concluded  that  initial  simulations  should  be  made 
without  the  asymmetries,  based  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  asymmetry  magni- 
tudes. Hence,  <5  and  <5  are  calculated  to  be  zero  in  trim, 
a r 

4.3  RESPONSES  IN  LINEAR  REGIONS 


4.3.1  Longitudinal  Response  - Stabilator  Doublet 

A stabilator  doublet  was  approximated  by  a sequence  of  ramps.  This 
approximation  was  used  as  a control  input  in  the  Ss  control.  The  calculated 
response  is  shown  in  Figure  4.3  The  SAS  is  operating  in  this  calculated 
response. 

The  recorded  longitudinal  response  of  an  F-4C  to  a stabilator  input 
is  shown  in  Figure  4.4  (from  Reference  42).  This  run  was  selected  because 
it  met  particular  criteria.  First,  the  test  was  performed  at  a relatively 
low  Mach  number,  and  thus  its  aerodynamic  condition  more  closely  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  F-4  data  of  the  simulation.  Secondly,  the  three-axis  damper 
system  (SAS)  was  on. 


Typical  F-4  Response  to  Stabllator  Input  (Reference  42) 


Qualitatively,  the  responses  are  the  same,  although  the  calculated 

response  is  slightly  faster.  The  overall  correlation  is  considered 

acceptable.  The  approximated  control  is  not  precisely  the  same  as 

that  recorded,  simply  due  to  the  difficulty  of  reading  the  stabilator 

history.  Furthermore,  the  inertias,  altitude  and  c.g.  of  the  simulated 

* 

airplane  are  not  the  same  as  for  the  test  aircraft  of  Figure  4.3.  Both 
responses  are  deadbeat,  although  it  is  seen  that  the  approximated 
control  does  not  return  the  calculated  response  to  the  original  angle  of 
attack  and  that  there  is  a residual.  This  residual  would  cause  the 
pitch  angle  to  keep  increasing.  Presumably,  the  pilot  returned  the 
stabilator  to  a zero  pitch  rate  condition. 

4.3.2  Lateral  Response 

No  lateral-directional  responses  for  the  F-4  were  found  with  which  to 
perform  a correlation  similar  to  that  of  the  longitudinal  response.  Specifically, 
it  was  desired  to  find  a time  history  of  the  aircraft  response  to  an  aileron 
or  rudder  "kick"  for  a low  angle-of-attack  region.  Although  much  high  angle  - 
of-attack  data  exists,  such  desired  low  a data  was  not  formed. 

Analogous  to  the  longitudinal  case,  an  aileron  doublet  was  chosen  to 
test  the  lateral-direction  response.  The  doublet  is  of  magnitude  + 1.8° 
applied  in  .8  seconds.  The  dampers  are  on,  just  as  for  the  longitudinal 
test  case.  The  calculation  is  done  for  an  angle-of-attack  of  10°. 

The  calculated  response  is  shown  in  Figure  4.5.  It  is  seen  that  the 
response  is  stable  and  that  the  doublet  returns  the  aircraft  to  almost  the 
original  bank  and  yaw  angles.  The  effect  of  the  SAS  is  seen  in  the  reduction 
of  the  yaw  rate  to  zero  and  the  slow  reduction  of  as  the  a feedback 

, y 

(i.e.  8 feedback)  washes  out  the  sideslip. 

Although  no  corroborative  data  was  available,  this  run  is  considered 
to  be  representative  of  the  aircraft  response  for  the  lower  angle-of-attack 
regimes . 

* 

Specific  aircraft  weight,  inertias,  and  operating  conditions  were  not 
available  during  this  initial  contract  phase.  This  deficiency  must  be 
remembered  when  comparing  simulation  results  with  typical  responses  of  the 
aircraft. 
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Figure  4.5  e,f.  Simulated  Response  to  Aileron  Doublet  (SAS  on) 
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4.4  SIMULATION  OF  HIGH  ANGLE-OF-ATTACK  RESPONSES 


L 


4.4.1  Simulation  Objective 


From  the  initiation  of  the  simulation  development,  it  was  felt  necessary 
to  simulate  particular  responses  of  the  stall/post -stall  high  angle-of-attack 
regime  such  as  shown  in  Figures  2.18  through  2.20.  This  goal  was  set  for 
two  reasons. 

(1)  This  angle-of-attack  range  is  critical  for  analyzing  spin  entry 
conditions.  Wing  rock  and  departure  are  responses  peculiar  to 
this  region  and  therefore  should  be  simulated  and  analyzed. 

(2)  Discussions  with  personnel  at  McDonnell-Douglas  Aircraft  Com- 
pany, NASA/Langley,  and  Pr.fuxent  River  Naval  Air  Test  Center 
indicated  that  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  nature  of  wing 
rock.  Section  II  points  out  that  wing  rock  occurrence  is  unpre- 
dictable in  the  cruise  configuration,  although  Air  Force  tests 
have  found  wing  rock  to  be  repeatable  in  the  flaps-down  approach 
configuration.  Air  Force  motion  pictures  have  even  suggested 
that  wing  rock,  in  the  power  approach  mode,  may  be  a limit 
cycle,  although  no  confirming  measurements  have  been  found. 

The  effect  of  pilot  reactions  to  roll  oscillations  may  aggravate 
the  severity  of  wing  rock,  although  not  affect  its  onset.  Simu- 
lation of  this  roll  oscillation  would  help  explain  some  of  these 
characteristics . 

For  these  reasons  wing  rock  became  a primary  objective  of  the  simulation. 
4.4.2  Autopilot  Design 

As  mentioned  in  Section  III,  it  was  necessary  to  design  an  autopilot 
which  "simulated"  pilot  characteristics  at  high  angle  of  attack.  Phase 
angles  and  amplitude  ratio  were  chosen  as  important  correlation  indicators 
(Appendix  D) . 

The  lateral/directional  autopilot  was  developed  by  starting  with  a 
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simple  linearized  aircraft  model  at  low  angles  of  attack  to  arrive  at 
initial  gain  amplitudes,  and  then  iterating  gains  after  each  computer  run. 
Aileron  control  was  initially  made  a function  of  roll  angle  (<p  ) , roll 
rate  (p) , and  yaw  angle  (ip  ) . The  rationale  was  that  roll  angle  feedback 
should  provide  short-period  roll  control,  while  yaw  angle  feedback 
should  provide  long  period  directional  control.  Rudder  control  was 
initially  made  a function  of  only  yaw  rate  (r) . After  iterations 
including  a longitudinal  autopilot,  aileron  control  was  made  a function 
of  roll  angle  only,  It  was  also  found  desirable  to  include  roll  angle 
in  rudder  control,  which  corresponds  to  the  pilot  requirement  to  "pick 
up"  a low  wing  with  rudder  at  high  angles  of  attack  (Reference  2,  p.  41). 

The  longitudinal  autopilot  was  initially  made  a function  of  flight 
path  angle  (y)  and  pitch  rate  (q) . After  several  iterations  it  was  found 
that  sufficient  natural  and  SAS  damping  was  present  so  that  very  satisfactory 
longitudinal  control  was  obtained  by  making  stabilator  position  a function  of 
flight  path  angle  only. 

The  final  set  of  autopilot  gains  used  were  as  follows: 


0*3 

- 30°  < 6 <30 

— a — 

1 . 0 4>  _ + 7 . Or 

D 

-30°  <5  <30° 

— r — 

+1.0y 

-21°  < 6 < 9° 

— s — 

This  autopilot  provides  the  following  desirable  characteristics: 

(1)  true  pilot  response  as  closely  as  possible, 

(2)  good  wings-level  control  at  low  angles  of  attack, 

(3)  an  "average"  wings-level  control  during  wing  rock, 


(4)  smooth  angle-of-attack  and  pitch  control,  and 

(5)  control  that  does  not  significantly  distort  wing  rock 
characteristics . 

4.4.3  Characteristic  Control  Specification  for  Wing  Rock 

Initial  attempts  to  obtain  wing  rock  were  based  on  simple  aileron  doublets 
such  as  those  discussed  in  section  4.2.2.  Angles  of  attack  of  20°  and  higher 
were  selected  for  these  doublets.  It  was  found  that  wing  rock,  departure,  and 
spin  could  be  obtained  with  such  inputs.  However,  because  no  documented 
responses  for  similar  doublets  were  available  from  flight  test  data,  another 
approach  was  required. 


A common  maneuver  for  test  pilots  is  the  decelerating  stall.  A good 
aircraft  maneuver  with  which  to  conduct  simulations  of  Dre-deoarture  wing 
rock  is  a wings-level  approach  to  a one  "g"  stall.  This  is  because  the 
maneuver  very  slowly  puts  the  aircraft  through  a range  of  angles  of  attack 
in  which  the  flight  characteristics  can  be  studied  in  detail  as  they  develop. 

A pilot  performs  an  approach  to  one  "g"  stall  by  initially  trimming 
the  aircraft  at  some  angle  of  attack,  reasonably  well  below  the  range  of 
interest,  and  then  decreases  throttle  setting  to  commence  a deceleration  as 
he  simultaneously  pulls  back  on  the  stick  to  maintain  a zero  flight  path 
angle.  The  deceleration  should  be  sufficiently  slow  (about  1 KIAS/sec)  that 
rapid  energy  loss  does  not  effect  the  maneuver.  Autopilot  development  was 
based  as  much  as  possible  on  what  the  pilot  is  attempting  to  do  in  the  cockpit 
while  performing  the  maneuver. 

In  addition,  this  maneuver  has  many  features  in  common  with  the  banked 
turn  simulation  of  wing  rock  reported  in  reference  28  and  discussed  in  Section 
II. 


4.4.4  Computer  Simulation  of  Pre-Departure  Wing  Rock 


[ 

[ 
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The  flight  test  maneuver  simulated  was  a one  "g"  approach  to  stall. 
The  aircraft  configuration  was  as  follows: 


Configuration 

Cruise 

Weight 

39,000  lbs 

c.g. 

33.8%  m.a.c. 

Loading 

clean  (Ix  * 27,500  slug-ft^) 

Altitude 

30,000  ft. 

SAS 

On 

Autopilot 

On 

The  aircraft  was  initially  put  in  a one  "g"  wings-level  trimmed 
flight  condition  at  18’  angle  of  attack  (233  Knots)  and  30,000  feet 
altitude.  Thrust  was  decreased  3%  below  trim  thrust  and  then  held 
constant.  As  the  aircraft  slowly  decelerated  (about  1 KIAS/sec),  the 
stick  was  pulled  aft  (corresponding  to  autopilot  stabilator  control) 
simultaneously  to  maintain  zero  flight  path  angle. 

Pre-departure  wing  rock  commenced  at  about  an  angle-of-attack  of 
21.5°.  During  the  second  cycle,  wing  rock  had  increased  in  amplitude 
to  about  ± 12°  while  sideslip  angle  reached  about  ± 3.5°.  Between  two 
and  three  full  cycles  of  wing  rock  occurred  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
computer  simulation  run  at  which  time  it  appeared  that  departure  was 
commencing. 

Full  aft  stick  occurred  at  an  angle  of  attack  of  25°  after  one 
half  cycle  of  wing  rock,  and  was  held  aft  by  the  autopilot  until  the 
end  of  the  run.  Angle  of  attack  varied  from  24.5°  to  27.3°  once  full- 
aft  stick  was  reached,  and  flight  path  angle  began  decreasing  to  a final 
value  of  about  10°  below  horizontal. 
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Aircraft  heading  slowly  veered  off  to  the  left  through  wing  rock. 
Pitch  attitude  motion  was  generally  smooth  with  no  abrupt,  large 
excursions. 

All  of  these  motions  are  plotted  in  Figure  4.6.  The  pre-departure 
wing  rock  characteristics  observed  in  the  simulated  flight  test  maneuver 


Onset: 

Roll  amplitude: 
Sideslip  amplitude: 
Period: 

<j>  -0  phase  angle 
B 

Aileron  motion 
Rudder  motion 


a - 21.5° 

±12°  (second  cycle) 

± 3.5°  (second  cycle) 
7.5  seconds 
60°  approximately 
± 4°  (second  cycle) 

± 19°  (second  cycle) 


The  goal  of  this  computer  simulation  was  to  qualitatively  match  the 
phenomena  observed  in  flight  at  high  angles  of  attack.  It  was  not 
anticipated  that  flight  data  could  be  matched  exactly.  The  computer 
simulation  was  based  on  wind-tunnel  data  and  as  discussed  previously, 
these  data  are  known  to  be  inexact  at  high  a.  Thus,  differences  between 
the  results  of  this  simulation  and  actual  flight  traces  should  be 
expected . 

Table  4.1  is  a summary  comparison  of  the  wing  rock  characteristics 
of  an  actual  flight  test,  a piloted  simulation,  and  the  computer  simu- 
lation of  this  report. 


As  observed  previously,  wing  rock  is  not  necessarily  reproducible 
in  flight.  Many  factors  evidently  enter  the  problem  including  geometry 
of  the  particular  aircraft  and  the  control  forces  of  the  pilot.  Thus, 
one  should  not  expect  exact  matching  between  a simulation  and  an  actual 


TABLE  4.1 

WING-ROCK  COMPARISON 
(AIRCRAFT  - F-4) 


Data  Source 


A.F.  Flight  Test 

NASA  Fixed-Base 
Simulation 

SCI  Digital 
Simulation 

Reference 

Figure  2.19 

Figure  2.21 

Figure  4.6 

Onset  a 

* 22° 

^ 18° 

21.5® 

Period  of  Oscillation 
(secs.) 

'v  4.5 

* 3 

'W . 5 

Cycles  to  Departure 

^ 3 

% 4 

* 2.5 

Roll  (<j>) 
Amplitude 

o 

+1 

O 

vO 

+1 

± 11° 

0) 

Sideslip  (8) 
Amplitude 

± 2.1° 

± 2.3° 

± 3.1° 

'Roll  Amplitude  ' 
Sideslip  Amplitude; 
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Tank 


36,187 
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39.000 
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NOTE:  A subsequent  run  of  the  simulation  at  a 47,650  lb.  gross  weight  yielded 

a slightly  convergent  "wing  rock"  at  263  knots. 
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Figure  4.6a  Simulated  "1  g"  Stall  leading  to 
Wing  Rock  and  Departure 
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Figure  4.6c  Simulated  "1  g"  Stall  leading  to 
Wing  Rock  and  Departure 
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Figure  4.6d  Simulated  "1  g"  Stall  leading  to 
Wing  Rock  and  Departure 
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Figure  4.6 g Simulated  "1  g"  Stall  Leading 
to  Wing  Rock  and  Departure 
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flight  - anymore  than  one  could  expect  exact  matching  between  two 
different  examples  of  wing  rock  with  the  same  model  aircraft.  Table 
4.1  is  presented  with  this  philosophy. 

The  flight  test  results  in  Table  4.1  are  for  the  responses  shown 
in  Figure  2.19.  The  aircraft  was  in  the  cruise  configuration  (gear  and 
flaps  up,  speed  brake  retracted)  and  had  a full  center-line  fuel  tank 
slung  beneath  the  fuselage.  Approximately  three  cycles  of  wing  rock 
were  obtained  before  departure  occurred. 

The  NASA  simulation  in  Table  4.1  is  shown  in  Figure  2.20.  This 
time  history  is  difficult  to  read  because  of  its  small  scale  and  the 
resulting  numerical  values  in  Table  4.1  are  approximate  at  best.  The 
NASA  simulation  is  interesting  because  a human  pilot  was  used  to  "fly" 
the  simulation. 

Finally,  the  simulation  results  presented  in  Figure  4.6  of  this  report 
are  listed  in  the  last  column  of  Table  4.1.  These  results  are  in  general 
agreement  with  the  Air  Force  flight  test  results.  The  major  differences 
are  the  period  of  the  oscillation  (7.5  seconds  versus  ~ 4.5  seconds)  and 
the  commanded  rudder  deflection  (+  19°  versus  + 3.5°).  The  airspeed  of 
the  simulation  (233  knots)  is  lower  than  that  of  the  flight  test  (290  knots). 
As  noted,  a subsequent  run  at  higher  gross  weight  produced  a velocity  of 

I 

263  knots  with  a slightly  convergent  wing  rock.  The  control  deflections 
commanded  in  the  simulation  arise  from  the  nature  and  gains  of  the  auto- 
pilot. It  was  necessary  to  employ  some  form  of  control  in  the  wing  rock 
simulation  to  prevent  the  aircraft  from  departing  before  wing  rock  could 
be  fully  observed.  Thus  all  three  examples  in  Table  4.1  employ  a feed- 
back control  on  the  aircraft  dynamics;  the  first  two  use  a pilot  while 
the  third  uses  an  autopilot. 

The  selection  of  the  autopilot  is  discussed  in  Sections  3.5,  4.2.2, 
and  in  Appendix  D.  It  is  reiterated  here  that  the  autopilot  selected 
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was  designed  to  reasonably  model  the  control  inputs  a pilot  might  make 
in  an  effort  to  control  the  aircraft.  However,  numerous  computer  runs 
with  various  types  of  autopilot  control-laws  proved  that  wing  rock  can 
be  made  either  convergent  or  divergent  depending  on  the  autopilot.  An 
example  of  this  will  be  given  later  in  this  section. 

4.4.5  Effect  of  Individual  Aerodynamic  Coefficients  in  Computer  Simulation 
of  the  Pre-Departure  Wing  Rock 

Having  achieved  a qualitative  correlation  with  wing  rock  observed 
in  flight,  an  analysis  was  performed  on  the  simulation  results  to 
determine  the  driving  mechanisms  of  (simulated)  wing  rock. 

Figure  4.7  shows  roll  angle  ($  , positive  for  right  wing  down), 
sideslip  (3,  positive  for  nose  left)  and  angle  of  attack  (a,  positive 
nose-up)  versus  time.  The  phase  relationship  between  4>  and  3 is  also 
plotted.  In  the  developed  region  of  wing  rock  (after  ^ 1 cycle),  it  is 
seen  that  roll  leads  sideslip  by  about  60° . This  is  the  phase  value 
observed  in  the  flight  test  results  of  Table  4.1.  It  is  not  an  atypical 
phase  angle  for  Dutch  roll  (see  Etkin,  Reference  18). 

* 

Figure  4.7  shows  that  wing  rock  starts  rather  abruptly  at  an  angle - 
of-attack  of  about  21.5°  with  the  left  wing  dropping  about  2°.  This  is 
accompanied  by  a Sideslip  to  the  right  of  about  1°.  After  initiation 
the  roll  leads  the  sideslip  up  to  a phase  angle  of  about  60°.  The 
amplitude  builds  to  departure  at  the  end  of  the  run.  During  this 
motion  the  wing  tips  trace  out  elliptically-shaped  spirals.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  4.8  for  the  left  wing  tip  by  plotting  roll  angle 
versus  sideslip  angle.  The  sideslip  angle  scale  is  reversed  so  that  the 


For  this  simulation,  wing  rock  is  initiated  by  an  asymmetrical  moment 
from  the  stabilator.  This  is  the  only  way  - other  than  numerical  instability  - 
that  this  simulation  (straight-ahead  one-g  pull-up)  could  start  a lateral 
motion.  For  the  real  aircraft,  any  source  of  asymmetry  could  initiate 
wing  rock. 
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Figure  4.7  Time  History  of  Roll/Sideslip  Phase 
Angle  of  Simulated  Wing  Rock 


proper  counter-clockwise  sense  of  left  wing-tip  motion  is  displayed  (as 
viewed  by  a non-rotating  observer  in  the  pilot's  seat).  One-second 
intervals  are  marked  on  the  trace  by  tic  marks. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  net  result  of  the  moments  acting  on  the 
aircraft  is  destabilizing  for  this  simulation  (and  for  the  flight  test 
results,  see  Table  4.1).  It  was  desired  to  determine  the  driving 
mechanism  of  this  motion.  This  was  done  by  first  plotting  the  individual 
aerodynamic  moment  components  versus  time.  Figure  4.9  shows  the  aero- 
dynamic contributions  to  rolling  moment  and  Figure  4.10,  yawing  moment. 
These  traces  contain  much  information  but  are  difficult  to  read.  It  is 
observed  that  the  moment  components  have  the  same  fundamental  frequency 
as  the  angular  motions.  Moreover,  the  phase  relationships  between  the 
traces  are  essentially  maintained  after  the  initiation  phase  and  before 
departure. 

Phasor  diagrams  for  both  Figures  4.9  and  4.10  are  presented  in 
Figure  4.11.  Figure  4.11a  plots  each  aerodynamic  rolling-moment  contri- 
bution as  a vector.  The  angle  of  the  vector  (measured  positive  counter- 
clockwise) relative  to  the  vector,  <p,  gives  the  phase  of  that  moment 
contribution  relative  to  the  roll  angle,  <J>.  The  length  of  the  vector 
is  proportional  to  the  amplitude  of  the  envelope  of  that  moment  contri- 
bution. A similar  plot  is  made  to  the  same  scale  for  the  yawing  moments 
relative  to  -8  (+  yaw)  in  Figure  4.12.  These  phasors  were  obtained  at 
the  recording  time  of  20  seconds. 

The  phasor  diagram  is  a useful  tool  in  resolving  the  complexity  of 
the  time-history  charts.  The  phase  angle  of  the  moment  relative  to  the 
motion  determines  whether  the  moment  is  stabilizing  or  destabilizing. 

The  magnitude  of  the  phasor  determines  the  relative  importance  of  the 
contribution  of  that  particular  moment.  These  aspects  of  the  phasor 
representation  are  shown  in  Appendix  E.  The  phasor  for  a particular 
moment,  such  as  Cn(a,3)  is  plotted  in  one  of  the  four  quadrants  depending 
on  its  positive  or  negative  contribution  to  the  static  (i.e.,  spring) 
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Figure  4.12  Phasor  Diagram  of  Aerodynamic  Yaw  Moments 
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For  the  roll  motion,  aileron  ($a  term)  and  roll  damping  (C^  term) 

P 

are  stabilizing.  The  autopilot  is  opposing  the  roll  and  is  attempting 
to  damp  the  motion.  The  other  four  terms,  while  statically  stabilizing, 
are  dynamically  destabilizing,  The  net  result  is  that  energy  is  added 
to  the  system  and  the  motion  eventually  diverges.  Note  that  both 
stabilator  and  rudder  couple  through  to  help  destabilize  roll. 

The  yawing  moments  are  displayed  in  Figure  4.12.  The  magnitudes 
are  plotted  to  the  same  scale  as  Figure  4.11.  The  phases  are  shown 
relative  to  -0,  since  a positive  yawing  moment  creates  a negative 
sideslip. 


No  significant  stabilizing  moments  are  found  for  the  yaw  motion. 

The  C (a, 8)  term  (which  corresponds  to  C of  a linear  aerodynamic  model) 
n ng 

is  almost  exactly  in  phase  with  the  yaw  motion,  which  indicates  that  the 

aircraft  is  directionally  statically  unstable  at  this  angle  of  attack. 

This  reflects  the  fact  that  the  aircraft  would  experience  yaw  departure 

if  no  control  inputs  were  made. 


The  autopilot  for  this  simulation  acts  through  the  rudder  to  oppose 
the  statically  destabilizing  effect  of  Cn(a,8).  However,  this  rudder 
motion  also  acts  to  dynamically  destabilize  yaw.  The  reason  for  this 
lies  in  the  phase  relationship  between  roll  and  yaw  of  this  Dutch-roll- 
like  mode  and  in  the  control  law  of  this  autopilot.  For  the  rudder, 
the  control  law  used  was 


<5r  • 7r  + (J) 

where  positive  is  tr ailing-edge  left.  This  very  reasonable  control 
law  opposes  yaw  rate  with  the  first  term  and  attempts  to  "pick  up  the 
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down-wing  with  rudder"  with  the  second  term.  It  is  this  second  term, 
acting  through  the  lead  from  B to  d>  > which  tends  to  destabilize  the 
yaw  contribution  of  the  rudder.  A quantitatively  similar  phase  relation- 
ship between  rudder  and  B was  observed  in  the  flight  test  result  of 


Table  4.1  (cf.  Figure  2.19).  It  appears  that  the  pilot's  use  of  rudder 
came  at  a phase  angle  which  tended  to  dynamically  destabilize  yaw. 

To  confirm  this  point,  a computer  run  was  made  in  which  the  second 
term  of  the  rudder  control  was  dropped.  Thus: 

<5  - .3* 


The  wing  rock  experienced  was  convergent  with  a damping  ratio  of  0.172 
compared  to  a damping  ratio  of  about  -0.05  for  the  control  law, 

6a  - .34) 

6 ■ 7r  + d>  . 

The  implication  of  this  result  is  that  the  actions  of  the  pilot  have 
a strong  effect  on  the  stability  of  wing  rock.  Moreover,  a very  simple, 
uncoupled  control  law  in  which  roll  is  opposed  only  with  aileron,  and  yaw 
rate  only  with  rudder  is  found  to  stabilize  wing  rock. 

From  the  above  discussion,  it  is  obvious  that  simulated  wing  rock 
may  be  made  stable,  unstable  or  neutrally  stable  depending  on  the  form 
and  gains  of  the  autopilot.  Based  on  an  interpolation  of  the  resulting 
damping  ratio  versus  the  gain  on  4*  in  the  rudder  equation,  a control 
law  of: 


7r  + 0.744> 


was  estimated  to  give  neutral  wing  rock  stability.  The  resulting  traces 

for  6,  <J>,  6 and  6 are  presented  in  Figure  4.13.  These  responses  are 
a r 

slightly  convergent. 


One  significant  conclusion  is  the  effect  of  the  autopilot  on  the  onset  of 
wing  rock.  During  the  iteration  of  autopilot  gains,  it  was  observed  that 
the  lateral  autopilot  gains  did  not  significantly  affect  wing  rock  onset 
or  period.  The  primary  effect  of  the  autopilot  was  in  damping  present 
once  the  wing  rock  had  commenced.  The  autopilot  gains  in  rudder  con- 
trol were  significant  in  producing  either  a divergent  or  convergent 
wing  rock.  This  correlates  with  the  conclusion,  obtained  from  other 
researchers,  that  wing  rock  onset  is  not  affected  by  the  pilot,  although 
he  may  control  it  to  varying  degrees. 

It  is  concluded  that  computer  simulation  can  successfully  demon- 
strate wing  rock  with  characteristics  which  are  generally  very  close 
to  those  of  real  aircraft  dynamics. 


It  is  also  concluded  that  computer  simulation  is  a very  useful 
tool  in  investigating  the  aerodynamic  coefficients  which  most  signifi- 
cantly influence  wing  rock  and  other  high  angle  of  attack  phenomena. 


4.4.6  Simulation  of  Measurement  System 

The  instrumentation  system  is  discussed  in  Section  III,  and  assumed 
values  are  presented  for  the  statistics  of  the  measurement  process. 


The  wing  rock  and  departure  plotted  in  Figure  4.6  are  shown  in 
Figure  4.14  with  measurement  errors.  In  addition  to  the  angles,  rates 
are  also  shown  in  Figure  4.14. 
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Figure  4.13a  Simulated  "1  g"  Stall  Leading  to 
Convergent  Wing  Rock 
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Figure  4.13b  Simulated  "1  g"  Stall  Leading  to 
Convergent  Wing  Rock 
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Figure  4.14a 


Simulation  of  Effect  of  Measurement 
Noise  on  Wing  Rock  and  Departure 
Time  Histories 
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Figure  4.14b  Simulation  of  Effect  of  Measurement 

Noise  on  Wing  Rock  and  Departure  Time 
Histories 
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Figure  4.14c  Simulation  of  Effect  of  Measurement 
Noise  on  Wing  Rock  and  Departure 
Time  Histories 
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The  angle-of-attack  error  is  very  small  over  the  entire  time 
history.  Similarly,  the  sideslip  angle  error  is  negligible.  Pitch  angle 
and  roll  angle  errors  are  noticeable  only  for  small  departures  from 
trim. 

For  this  calculation,  the  only  acceleration  measurement  is  that  of 
a vertical  accelerometer  at  the  pilot's  seat.  Such  a measurement  also 
shows  the  effect  of  pitch  rate  as  expected. 

These  results  are  typical  and  similar  effects  of  noisy  measurements 
are  noticeable  in  the  flight  traces.  Effects  of  bias  error,  white  noise 
disturbances,  and  cross  coupling  can  be  seen  in  computing  many  such 
histories,  although  it  is  noted  that  these  runs  are  very  time  consuming. 

4.4.7  Simulation  of  Random  Disturbances 
4. 4. 7.1  Buffet 

Figure  4.7  is  a time  history  of  the  wing  rock/departure  of  Figures 
4.5  and  4.6,  with  the  simplified  buffet  simulation  discussed  in  Section  III. 

These  time  histories  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Figure  4.6 
which  contained  no  simulated  buffet  effect.  The  differences  in  the  runs 
are  smoothed  by  the  plotting  technique,  and  are  apparent  with  a point 
by  point  comparison  of  the  respective  time  histories. 

The  principal  effect  of  the  simulated  buffet  on  the  response 
history  is  the  introduction  of  a small  time  lag  in  the  responses. 
Additionally,  random  excursions  are  introduced,  principally  in  the 
vertical  and  longitudinal  motions. 

As  expected,  the  simulated  buffet  has  no  significant  effect  on 
the  stability  of  the  response. 


4. 4. 7. 2 Random  Angle  of  Attack 

Figure  4.7  shows  the  effect  of  introducing  a simplified  random 
disturbance  by  letting  angle  of  attack  be  subject  to  a white  noise. 

Such  a variation  is  typical  of  severe  turbulence. 

The  traces  of  Figure  4.7  correspond  to  those  of  Figure  4.6.  It 
is  seen  that  the  principal  effect  of  the  random  angle-of-attack  is  in 
the  longitudinal  axis,  particularly  in  the  measured  pilot  seat  accelera- 
tion. The  important  observation  relevant  to  this  calculation  is  that 
the  basic  character  of  the  motion  is  preserved. 


This  method  of  simulating  process  noise  is  only  one  of  several, 
which  may  be  used,  although  such  time  histories  are  also  very  time 
consuming. 
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Figure  4.15a.  Simulation  of  Effect  of  Buffet  and 
Measurement  Noise  on  Wing  Rock.  & 
Departure  Time  Histories 
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Figure  4.15d  Simulation  of  Effect  of  Buffet  and 
Measurement  Noise  on  Wing  Rock  & 
Departure  Time  Histories 
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Figure  4.16a.  Simulation  of  Effect  of  Severe  Turbulence 
and  Measurement  Noise  on  Wing  Rock  and 
Departure  Time  Histories 
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Figure  4.16b.  Simulation  of  Effect  of  Severe  Turbulence 
and  Measurement  Noise  on  Wing  Rock  and 
Departure  Time  Histories 
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Figure  4.16c.  Simulation  of  Effect  of  Severe  Turbulence 
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Figure  4.16d.  Simulation  of  Effect  of  Severe  Turbulence 
and  Measurement  Noise  on  Wing  Rock  and 
Departure  Time  Histories. 
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V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

A review  of  high  angle-of -attack  aerodynamics  has  outlined  the  complicated  flow 
interactions  which  occur  in  the  stall/post-stall  flight  regime.  This  complicated 
aerodynamic  environment  causes  nonlinear  and  unstable  aircraft  motions  which 
may  produce  uncontrollable  spins.  "Pitch-up,"  "wing  rock,"  and  "yaw  departure" 
are  particular  nonlinear  motions  which  characterize  such  incipient  spin  conditions. 

A significant  amount  of  effort  has  been  expended  to  predict  and  understand 
the  stall/post-stall  aerodynamic  environment.  Generally,  the  complexity  of 
the  problem  and  the  lack  of  sufficiently  powerful  analytical  techniques  have 
tended  to  hinder  such  prediction  and  understanding.  Qualitative  explanations  of  the 
possible  mechanisms  for  wing-rock,  yaw  departure,  and  spin  indicate  the  importance 
of  the  wing  lift  and  drag  characteristics,  the  tail  geometry,  and  the  fuselage 
shape.  Such  a breakdown  of  the  problem  is  useful  for  isolating  elemental  causes 
for  the  forces  and  moments.  The  phenomena  are,  however,  a complicated  super- 
position of  the  simpler  mechanisms  and  more  rigorous  approaches  must  ^e  used 
to  analyze  the  actual  situation. 

One  such  analysis  technique  is  the  detailed  wind  tunnel  measurement  of 
forces  arid  moments  on  a model  of  the  aircraft.  Related  techniques  are  model 
drop  tests,  spin  tunnel  tests,  and  radio-controlled  tunnel  tests.  It  has  been 
found  that  although  such  methods  are  effective  for  qualitative  analysis  of 
stall/post-stall  aerodynamics,  significant  and  consistent  errors  exist  between 
wind  tunnel  predictions  and  actual  flight  test  results. 


A general  six-degree-of-freedom  simulation  of  the  nonlinear  equations  of 
motion  of  a high  performance  fighter  airplane,  such  as  the  F-4,  has  been 
developed.  The  aerodynamic  model  of  this  simulation  presently  consists  of  the 
static  and  dynamic  forces  and  moment  coefficients  from  subsonic  (M  = .2) 

F-4  tunnel  tests.  Although  similar  in  structure  to  other  such  simu- 
lations, the  scope  of  this  program  is  wider  than  others  which  have  been 
documented.  The  options  available  include  the  following: 
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(1)  The  direction  cosine  matrix  is  integrated  directly.  This 
procedure  avoids  singularities  due  to  integrating  the  Euler 
equations  through  large  pitch  angles. 

(2)  A detailed  simulation  of  the  instrumentation  system  characteristic 
of  flight  tests  is  used.  This  option  allows  for  the  generation  of 
calculated  data  more  characteristic  of  actual  recorded  data. 

(3)  Turbulence  and  buFfet  characteristics  may  be  simulated.  This  option 
also  aids  in  calculating  more  realistic  data. 

(4)  The  ability  to  output  not  only  all  aircraft  states,  but  also  the 
time  histories  of  the  forces  and  moments  for  a specific  calculation. 

This  option  aids  in  understanding  mechanisms  of  stall/post-stall 
responses . 

The  simulation  response  has  been  compared  with  documented  aircraft  responses 
with  satisfactory  results  which  include: 

(1)  A qualitative  correlation  of  low  angle-of-attack  longitudinal  response 
to  a stabilator  doublet.  Computed  amplitudes  for  a were  lower  than 
that  of  the  flight  test  noseboom  measured  angle-of-attack.  The  error  is 
principally  attributed  to  the  nonexact  reproduction  of  the  flight 

test  measured  input  by  the  program  input.  More  importantly,  however, 
the  modes  of  response  of  a and  normal  acceleration  were  the  same 
in  the  flight  test  and  calculated  case. 

(2)  Lateral-directional  response  to  an  aileron  doublet  was  stable  in  the 

low  angle-of-attack  regime (SAS  on).  No  similar  inputs  at  a corresponding 
angle-of-attack  were  located,  but  the  response  was  deemed  good  based 
on  mode  shapes  and  response  times. 

(3)  A calculated  high-angle-of-attack  "1  g stall"  correlated  extremely  well, 
although  again  not  exactly  with  a documented  occurrence  of  wing  rock  pre- 
ceding yaw  departure.  This  simulation  was  performed  with  an  autopilot 
which  was  designed  to  approximate  pilot  response.  All  characteristics  of  the 
documented  lateral-directional  and  longitudinal  response  were  simulated. 


One  important  aspect  of  this  correlation  is  that  no  modification  to 
the  wind  tunnel  data  was  necessary.  However,  it  is  found  that  the 
response  stability  is  strongly  dependent  on  the  reaction  of  the 
aileron  and  rudder  controls  to  the  aircraft  motion. 

The  discrepancies  between  the  simulation  responses  and  actual  aircraft 
responses  arise  from  several  sources,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  simple  fact 
that  Mach  numbers  and  Reynolds  numbers  of  the  data  don't  correspond  to  those  of 
the  flight  test  conditions.  A recurring  problem  was  also  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  flight  test  aircraft  inertial  mass  properties  and  difficulty  of  reading 
flight  data  to  determine  the  actual  aircraft  operating  condition.  Finally, 
the  simulation  used  a linear  autopilot  to  represent  the  apparently  nonlinear 
pilot  responses.  Although  the  linear  model  did  correlate  well  with  recorded 
pilot  responses  over  particular  cycles,  the  pilot  transfer  function  did  change 
over  other  cycles  which  deteriorated  overall  correlation  accuracy.  The  aircraft 
stability  is  very  sensitive  to  pilot  responses,  as  verified  by  both  flight 
test  and  the  simulation. 

Flight  tests  have  demonstrated  that  variations  in  aircraft  configuration 
and  geometry  can  affect  the  occurrence  of  wing  rock  and  nose  slice,  as  well  as 
the  amplitudes  and  stability  of  the  responses.  The  reasons  for  the  unpredict- 
ability of  these  occurrences  and  for  the  characteristics  of  high  angle  of  attack 
in  general,  and  for  the  quantitative  discrepancies  between  flight  test  results 
and  wind  tunnel  predictions  are  therefore  still  unknown. 

The  summary  conclusions  of  this  work  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Qualitative  prediction  of  stall/post-stall  responses  and  stability 
may  be  calculated  by  simulations  based  on  wind  tunnel  predictions 
of  high  angle-of-attack  aerodynamics. 

(2)  The  stability  of  high  angle-of-attack  responses  may  be  significantly 
affected  by  control  application  from  the  pilot  or  autopilot. 


(3)  There  are  significant  differences  between  the  predictions  using  wind 
tunnel  data  and  actual  flight  tests,  the  reasons  for  which  are  not 
quantitatively  understood. 

(4)  These  differences  may  be  resolved  to  some  extent  by  correcting  the 
wind  tunnel  data  until  better  correlation  is  obtained.  Such  empirical 
methods,  however,  obviously  cannot  provide  the  generality  required 
for  an  accurate  prediction  methodology. 

(5)  Accurate  flight  testing  procedures  are  important  in  order  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  better  modeling,  understanding,  and  prediction  of  high 
angle-of-attack  stability  and  control  characteristics. 
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APPENDIX  A 
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SIX-DEGREE-OF-FREEDOM  EQUATIONS  OF  MOTION 


The  digital  computer  program  for  the  six-degree-of -freedom  equations  of 
motion  is  diagrammed  in  Figure  A.l.  The  dynamic  equations  are  found  in  many 
advanced  texts  (see,  for  example,  Etkin,  Reference  18,  and  Thelander,  Reference 
36).  The  equations  are  general  with  the  exception  of  the  SAS  and  autopilot, 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  F-4  representation. 


A.l  PRELIMINARY  CALCULATIONS 
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A. 1.2  Inverse  of  Inertia  Matrix 
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A. 2 TRIM  CALCULATIONS 


A. 2.1  Approximate  Solution  for  Trim  Velocity  and  Controls 
A. 2. 1.1  Initial  Longitudinal  Control  for  Trim 
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A. 2. 2. 2 Engine  Moments 
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A. 2. 3 Initial  Conditions  for  Differential  Equations 


A. 2. 3.1  Initial  Velocity  Components  Along  Body  Axes 


u = V cos  a cos  B 
v = V sin  B 
w ■ V sin  a cos  B 

Clnitial  Angular  Velocities  Along  Body  Axes  Are  Inputed ) 
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A. 3 EQUATIONS  OF  MOTION  IN  BODY  AXES 
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A. 3. 2 Rotational  Equations 
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A. 3. 3 Roll.  Pitch  and  Yaw  Angles  in  Body-Axis  System 
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A. 3.4  Rotation  Matrix  Between  Body  and  Inertial  Axis 
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A. 4 TOTAL  CONTROLS  CALCULATION 
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A . 4 . 1 Stability  Augmentation  System 
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A. 4. 2 Autopilot 
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A. 4. 3 Total  Controls 
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A. 5. 4 Inertial  Velocity  Components 
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A. 5. 5 Instantaneous  Longitudinal  and  Lati 
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A. 5. 6 Body  Axis  Acceleration  Components 


APPENDIX  B 


INSTRUMENTATION  EQUATIONS 


B.l  ATTITUDE  GYROS 
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rr  - P 9 r - q * r + r 

where  i|>  ,9  , i-  . t>  .9  , d>  are  random  variables 

P P q q r r 


(1  + k ) p +b  + w 
p r p p 

(1  + k ) q +b  + w 

q r q q 


(1  + k ) r +b  + w 
r r r r 


B. 3 ANGULAR  ACCELEROMETERS 


B.3.1  Resolution 


p =p  + qi(/  - r 9 


p % + * ~ r \ 


* • • 
r = p 9 - q * 

r * r 4 * r 
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B.3.2  Measurements 


p - 

(1  + k-  ) 

p + b*  + w 

m 

P 

r P 1 

\ " 

( 1 + k-) 
q 

• 

q + b*  + w 
r q < 

• 

r = 
m 

(1  + k-)  j 
r 

• 

r + b*  + w* 
r r r 

B.4  VELOCITY 


V.2  = (1  + k ) V 2 a f (M)  + b + w 
i v B c v v 


where  a = p/p 


M2  M4 

fc(M)  -!+?  + *+... 


M = Mach  no. 


B.5  ANGLE-OF -ATTACK 
B.5.1  Indicated 


*,  - < 1 + k.)  tan-1  * ,,  * „ 

X Ck  ...  ' ■ r* 


V cos  a cos  8 + q£  - r l 
B z y 


where  are  random  variables 


B.5. 2 Corrected 


a = o 
c 


qr  — 

\ + Xs  (a  - cos  <f>  cos  9 ) + 
l 'A'  ■ n mm 


q l 

m x cos  o' 
m — — i 


V. 


where  a = - a„ 
n Z 


eg 


&x  is  a constant 


B.6  SIDESLIP  ANGLE 
B.6.1  Indicated 


o -1  V_  sin  8 + r£  - p £ 

8J  = (1  + k„)  tan  B x v z 

l 8 


V„  cos  a cos  8+  q£  - r l 
B ^ z y 


+ b8  + "B 
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B.6.2  Corrected 


a _ O I -I  m X COS  S . 

Sc  * Si(cos  oj  - -y—  i 


B. 7 LINEAR  ACCELEROMETER 


B.7.1  CG  Acceleration 


x = a vr  + wg 
eg  g a1,3 


V * V - vy  + UT 

} eg  g 1 2,3 


Z = w --  U(3  + 
eg  g 


B.7.2  Accelerometer  Triad 


~ ‘ (r  +q  )*  + rpz  4 pqy 


x.  = x f CgA  CgA 
A eg  


cgA  eg,  *™cg. 


rx  - pz  - (r  +p  )y  + rqz  4 pqx 


y * y + W®L  °L 
*L  •'eg  


CgL  " CgA  CgA 


• • 2 2 

py  - qx  - (q  +p  )z  + prx  + qry 
cgv  cgv  cgv  cgv  ycgv 


• • • • , eg  eg 

Z “ Z 4 6V  6V 

v eg  


where  x , y , . . . , z are  random  variables 
CgA  C*A  Cgv 


B.7.3  Axial  Accelerometer 


nx  = x A + 7A  ~ 9 A 2 v 


n =(l  + k )n+b  +w 
x™  n x n n 

® x XX 


a ■ n + rm^cg  Sn  2cg 
xx  SA  gA 

eg  m — 

g 

where  <1^,  9^  are  random  variables 


y , z are  constants 
CgA  CgA 
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B.7.4  Lateral  Accelerometer 


“ + L 
nv  * A + — 


\ % x 


L A 


n " (1  + k ) n + b + w 

y-  “y  y "y  ny 


m 


ay  = ny  + ZcgL  rm  Xcg 

ycg  ym  ± L 


g 


where  ^ are  random  variables 


x , z are  constants 
CgL  CgL 


B.7.5  Vertical  Accelerometer 


• • 9 -X  , - <p  y _ 

n - z + v A v 7 L 

g 


Z V 


n =(l  + k )n  + b + w 
z_  n z n n 

m z z z 


“ q X - p y 

a 2 = nz  + m Cgv  m cgv 


eg  m 


g 


where  9^,  <t  are  random  variables 


Cgv’  cgv 


y are  constants 


8,7,6  Pilot  Station  Vertical  Accelerometer 


2,  2, 


•*  •*  qZpS~  ^ns'  ^ +C1  ^Xr.c+  rPZ  + 

x = x__  + E® ps  r ps  ^ps 


ps  eg 


2,_2. 


V -V  + rXOS“  P2nS~(r  +P  > y+  ^z+ 


n =(l  + k )n  +b  +w 


n,  ps  n n 
z Z Z 


where  xpg,  ypg,  Zpg  are  random  variables 


APPENDIX  C 


TYPICAL  VARIATIONS  OF  FORCE  AND  MOMENT  COEFFICIENTS 

t 

L 

This  appendix  contains  computer  plots  of  the  force  and  moment  coefficients 
for  qualitative  evaluation  of  trends.  This  data  is  presented  as  computer  output 

;■  i 

to  provide  simulation  users  with  a ready  reference  of  coefficient  behavior.  The 
plots  are  as  follows 


Figure 

Plot 

C.l 

C ( a ) for  0=0 

X 

C.2 

C ( a)  for  0 = 0 

C.  3 

C ( a ) for  0=0 
m 

C.  4 

C (a)  for  0 = 0 

y*r 

C.  5 

C (a)  for  0 = 0 

*s 

C.  6 

C ( a ) for  0 = 0 

mr 

OS 

C.7 

C ( a ) for  0=0 

C.  8 

C ( a ) for  0 = 0 

% 

C.  9 

C ( a ) for  0=0 

“a 

C.10 

C ( o ) for  0=0 

o S 

C.ll 

C ( a ) for  0 = 0 
7«a 

C.  12 

C ( a)  for  0 = 0 

«a 

C.  13 

C ( a ) for  0 = 0 

6r 

C.  14 

C ( a ) for  0=0 

% 
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Figure  C.30.  C„(B)  for  a = 25 


* 


Figure  C.29.  C£ (B)  for  a = 20 


APPENDIX  D 


REVIEW  OF  ACTUAL  FLIGHT  TRACES 
OF  THE  F-4  AIRPLANE  AT  HIGH  AOA 


D.l  INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  indicate  how  the  actual  flight  traces 
might  best  be  utilized  in  qualifying  the  response  of  the  computer  me  del 
simulation  as  satisfactorily  accurate.  These  results  are  based  on 
References  17  and  43. 


I 


D.2  SCOPE  OF  TRACES  REVIEWED,  CLEAN  LOADINGS  ONLY 

D.2.1  Configurations  AF  (Ref  17)  Navy  (Ref.  43) 


G (Glide)  0 

PA (power  approach)  2 
CR(cruise)  18 

mod  CR(cruise)  2 

CO (combat)  1 

D(Dive)  2 

25 


D.2. 2 Flight  Conditions 


No  Departure  (level)  4 
Rolling  Departure  8 
Steep-smooth  spin  1 
Steep-mildly  osc  spin  12 
Flat  spin  0 


D.2. 3 Airspeed  Entries 

Transonic  decelerations  2 
Low  speed  23 


D . 3 PRE-DEPARTURE  WING  ROCK  CHARACTERISTICS 


7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0^ 

7 


0 

0 

0 

5 

2 


1 

6 


The  following  characteristics  summarize  the  observed  wing  rock  for  high 
subsonic  and  transonic  conditions. 

Onset  21°  - 23.6°  or  22-24  units  AOA 
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$ amplitude  + 20°  - 30° 

3 amplitude  + 10°  - 20° 

Period  4 seconds  at  140  KCAS 

2 seconds  at  280  KCAS 

$/3  Phase  Angle 

Phase  angle  between  <j>  and  3 is  variable  and  no  common  factor  for  predicting 

phase  angle  could  be  found.  Phase  angles  were  found  throughout  the  entire 

range  + 180° . Variable  phase  angle  is  probably  due  to  changing  nonlinearity 

of  C1  and  C with  a . There  is  a possibility  of  phase  angle  dependency  on 

3 nB 

angle  of  attack. 

D . 4 PRE-DEPARTURE  PITCH  ANGLE  MOTION 

All  traces  exhibit  smooth  pitch  angle  time  histories  with  no  apparent 
coupling  between  wing  rock  and  pitch  angle.  Even  transonic  traces  display 
very  little  pitch  disturbances  prior  to  departure  AOA. 

D. 5 PILOT  CONTROLLED  PITCH  RATES 

Most  entries  into  high  AOA  were  performed  in  wind-up  turns  by 
pulling  rapidly  back  on  the  stick  resulting  in  only  1 to  3 seconds  in 
the  pre-departure  wing  rock  range  prior  to  a rolling  departure  or  spin. 

Only  traces  48  (PA  Conf)  and  trace  154  (1/2  flaps)  show  extended  time 

* 

periods  of  pre-departure  wing  rock.  Trace  48  shows  20  seconds  and  trace 
154  shows  24  seconds  of  pre-departure  wing  rock. 

D . 6 CONTROL  EFFECTIVENESS  AND  PILOT  RESPONSE 

D.6.1  Longitudinal  Control  and  Pilot  Response 

Pre-departure  wing  rock  does  not  adversely  effect  longitudinal 
control  during  a deceleration  to  a normal  1 "g"  stall.  Constant  altitude 
can  be  rather  easily  maintained  by  simply  pulling  back  to  proper  trim 
position  during  the  deceleration,  until  departure  AOA  is  reached  and  the 
pitch-down  occurs.  In  the  transonic  flight  regime,  the  higher  buffet 
intensity  and  higher  frequency  wing  rock  causes  somewhat  more  difficulty 

k 

Trace  number  refers  to  page  number  of  Reference  18. 
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in  applying  constant  "g",  but  nothing  severe  until  close  to  departure 
AOA.  All  pitch  angle  traces  during  pre-departure  wing  rock  are  smooth 
with  high  frequency  stick  motion  amplitudes  very  small. 

D.6.2  Lateral  Control  and  Pilot  Response 

Lateral  control  is  sufficient  during  a deceleration  to  a normal 
1 g stall  to  maintain  an  "average"  wings  level  and  constant  heading 
flight  condition  even  with  wing  rock.  Adverse  yaw  is  sufficient  at 
departure  to  determine  direction  of  spin.  Lateral  control  effectiveness 
is  lost  during  a transonic  stall  entry  at  about  25  units  AOA  and  adverse 
yaw  results  in  significant  yawing  motion  opposite  to  applied  aileron. 
Departure  generally  is  a snap  roll  in  direction  opposite  to  turn.  Several 
traces  (note  48  and  154)  indicate  pilot  control  of  roll  mode  during 
wing  rock  to  include  primarily  a negative  gain  on  roll  rate  (£a  = + Cp) . 
Positive  6a  is  right  aileron  down.  Thus,  a good  lateral/directional 
autopilot  during  wing  rock  simulation  is  probably 

6a  = + C-jP  + C2r  + C ip  . 


D.6.3  Directional  Control  and  Pilot  Response 

Noticeable  rudder  motion  occurred  in  many  traces  with  no  pilot 
rudder  forces.  Note  traces  48,  50,  and  78.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  much  yaw  damper  action  may  be  affecting  wing  rock.  However,  the  Navy 
report  states  that  STAB  AUG  did  not  noticeably  affect  stall  characteristics. 
Trace  52  definitely  shows  rudder  motion  out  of  phase  with  S while  IN  shows 
rudder  motion  precisely  in  phase  with  8 during  wing  rock.  For  simulation 
purposes,  rudder  motion  could  be  a function  only  of  STAB  AUG  and  contain 
no  pilot  inputs. 

D.7  BEST  TRACES  DISPLAYING  PRE-DEPARTURE  WING  ROCK  SAS 


P 

R 

Y 

Trace 

48  (PA  Conf ) 

1 "g" 

120-110 

KCAS 

? 

7 

? 

Trace 

154  (1/2  flaps) 

i V 

130-  50 

KCAS 

on 

on 

on 

Trace 

2N  (G  Conf) 

2.5  "g" 

300-200 

KCAS 

on 

on 

on 

D.8  RECOMMENDED  SIMULATION  RUNS 


D.8.1  Stick  Fixed  Response 


a.  Initial  Conditions 


a=  35°  0 = 35°  y = 0° 

h = 30,000  ft 
1>  = 0°  p = 0°/sec 

4,=  0°  r = 0°/sec 

q = 0°/sec 

Trim 

6s,  6a,  6r,  V,  and  T for  initial  conditions 
Control 

6s,  6a,  and  5r  fixed  at  intial  trim 
STAB  AUG  on 

D.8.2  Response  with  Lateral/Directional  Autopilot 

Same  as  Run  A,  but  include  Lat/Dir  autopilot  for  6a  control. 

D.8.3  Response  with  Lat/Dir  and  Altitude  Autopilot 

Same  as  Run  B,  but  include  Altitude  autopilot  for  6s  control. 

D.8.4  Deceleration  Through  Pre-Departure  Wing  Rock  Range 

Same  as  Run  C,  but  begin  at  25°  A0A  and  reduce  T to  a constant  setting 
slightly  less  than  trim  T,  so  that  V « -1  KCAS. 

D.9  SIGNIFICANT  PRE-DEPARTURE  WING  ROCK  CHARACTERISTICS  TO  ACHIEVE  IN 
IN  SIMULATION 

, 3 phasing. 

$ , 3 amplitudes. 

Appropriate  period. 

Smooth  pitch  angle  motion. 

Slight  nose  rise  and  pitch  down  at  departure. 
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c. 


d. 
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(fr'-im  Reference  43) 


Configuration  0 
Cross  Weight  19,900  lb 
Total  Spin  Turns  O 
Accalaratsd  Entry 


CO  31.9)1  H*C 
Kaeovary  Turns  0 
»«  - 

nb2  —573  z 10 


I'll 


Ill'll  ! ! I ' I 


i 


Work  - W - J F dx 


sin  (cut  + ^)  cos  ut  dt 
t. 


Integrating  over  one  cycle,  let 


t,  « — , t - 0 
2 w ’ 1 


W - Kj.  sin  ip 


This  shows  that  for  any  value  of  the  phase  angle  from  0®  to  -180®, 
energy  is  taken  from  the  system.  This  corresponds  to  positive  damping. 
Conversely,  0®  < \p  < 180®  causes  the  energy  of  the  system  to  increase 
(negative  damping).  When  t|;  = 0®  or  ^ ■ 180®,  no  work  is  done  on  the 

system,  although  the  former  case  is  statically  unstable  and  the  latter, 
statically  stable. 





. ' . oL.* jlLJZ. 
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APPENDIX  E 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PHASOR  DIAGRAM  IN  STABILITY  ANALYSIS 

As  shown  in  Section  4.3.5,  the  phasor  diagram  is  a powerful  tool  in 
determining  the  various  moment  contributions  to  stability.  It  is  believed 
that  this  is  an  original  use  of  this  technique  in  understanding  the 
mechanism  of  wing  rock. 

E.l  GENERAL  characteristics  of  phasor  representation 

Figure  E.l  shows  the  stability  regions  of  the  phasor  diagram.  The 
phase  angle  is  defined  as  positive  11  r 

motion.  Note  that  if  the  phase  angle  is  ± 180°  (moment  and  angle  are 

exactly  out  of  phase),  the  moment  acts  as  a restoring  moment,  similar 

to  a spring  action.  No  energy  is  added  to  the  system,  but  the  spring 

always  opposes  the  motion.  Conversely,  if  the  phase  angle  is  0®,  an 

analogy  may  be  formed  with  a "negative  spring"  which  always  seeks  to 

drive  the  motion  away  from  equilibrium.  Thus  the  horizontal  axis 

represents  the  component  of  the  moment  vector  to  the  static  stability 

of  the  system. 

The  vertical  axis  of  the  phasor  diagram  can  be  associated  with 
damping  in  a second-order  system.  If  the  phase  angle  is  -90°,  the 
moment  is  acting  as  a dashpot,  while  a phase  of  +90®  acts  to  increase  the 
energy  of  the  system.  Thus  the  vertical  axis  represents  the  component 
of  the  moment  to  the  dynamic  stability  of  the  system. 

Only  the  lower  left-hand  quadrant  of  the  phasor  diagram  is  stabiliz- 
ing, both  statically  and  dynamically.  If  the  sum  of  all  moment  vectors 
(summing  is  valid  if  the  system  is  linear)  lies  in  this  quadrant,  the 
motion  resulting  from  a disturbance  will  be  a damped  sinusoid. 
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